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A warm driasle on the first of May. In the public square, 
passing through, getting elbowed, tramped on, pushed to one aide. 
Robody looks back. T don't get angry any more, the way they cone 
pouring down on you. I used to yell at them, Nothing I yelled at 
them helped. Bo way through to them. 411 walled up. Amsesthetised 
at all the openings. I don't get angry any more. 


They are ruming now, checking their watches. They don't like 
1t out here, The streets frighten them, Itts pain out here. You 
can't blame them for not wanting pain, I know what they feel and 
that 1s why I dontt get angry with them eny more. Out here you 
can be reached, in your body, in your mind, laid open, ‘trampled. 
You get pillaged out here, naked and an easy shot. It acares 
them. No plase to go every day, no function, no identity out 


here. Maybe you visit the park or the public toilet. A hanger-sbout - 


in public toilets. Ko pienic, brother. No relief t111 you get 
inside some building or other. 4 place of work is a fine refuge. 
Mice steady work where nothing can touch you. Heaven it is, Where 
you have little rules to keep the game aafe. Let them sink inte 
their little cushy mumbers, into their little osgsuaries, Let them 
settle in nicely, all blinkered up. It's heaven, I go to the 
library nyself. 


Tt was ons of those days you feel in need of a miracle. 


T bad gone to the Mitchell to get out of the rain. The Reading 
Room was packed, not one vacant seat. I clinbed the stairs te the 
tasic Boom, a little wearily after uy long wilk. I signed the 
visitors’ bocks Battistint. I took my seat by a window facing east. 
I remenber I was feeling in my pocket for a crushed drinanyl 
tablet, trying to seperate the power from other debris in the 
pocket lining. Looking dow: Bath Street what first caught uy eye 
was not the face but the walk. I never forget a wilk. It had to be 
Dominic whom I had not secon in ten years. My lovely Dominic who had 
gone onwards and upurds with the ald of a government grant, I 
could ses from the walk there was a fat wallet bearing him down on 
one alde. I left off sifting the flocculs in my pocket and went 
dam to meet ny miracle. 


He was walking towards me in Bath Street, the same walk as 
alvayst hands plunged deep in his trouser pockets and meeting at 
the crotch, 


Once he glimpsed me, my darling Dominio slipped a paix of dark 
glasses onto his nose and changed direction all of » sudden, f hed 
forgotten vhat sharp little eyes he had. He was our vateher at 
breck~ins. Harry Crown's bar in Camden Street, Luigi Polozet's 
cafe in Welleroft Place, Forey's dairy in Norfolk Court and Lena's 
fruit shop in Paisley Road West, to nawe but a few, He never once 
let us down. The bandit Dominic now trying te give his old mate a 
body-swerve, 


I folloyed hin a long way, keeping my syes on the leather 
patches on Dominic's elbows. Bath Strest, Hope Street, West: 
Regent Street, Renfleld Street, Argyle Street. At the corner 
of Stockwell Street he got entangled in e crowl of people 
waiting at the lights. When I eanght up with hin I threw an 
am over bis shoulder. "And hov's 4t going, old pel?" I sata. 
Not @ flicker of recognition from Dowinic, Instead he shot 
quickly out of the crow, down Stockwell Street, leaving me 
to be svept across the street when the lights changed, I 
watched him stale determinsdly away from me. I felt 1% would 
be fruitless to try chasing any farther. Maybe the man had 
indeed changed. Maybe he was no longer the Dominic we could 
play on like e penny flute. It locked like my miracle hed 
eluded me. 


I watched the leather patches recede. The dark of 
Stockvell Strect beneath the ratlwy arches vould soon 
swallow Dominic up. Yet it was teking tts time to do so, 
wikich seemed to indicate that Dominic hed slowed down his 
departure, Was that becense he thought he was now clear of 
me? Or could it be that he vas waiting for me to catch up 
with hin? I decided te continue after him, rather more 
casually now. The best lock-out man in town would not 
fell to see me coming. Dowinic had stopped under the railway 
bridge where the wter rans dow the walls. 


"So it is you,” I said. "Yell, well, good old Dominic.” 


4 pieture hed come into ay wind as I joined hin there, 1 
was Dominic's mother coming to me in the beck~court. She was 
putting money into my hand, She was asking ue to do something 
special for her. Would I let Doninis be and not burt him any 
nore. Her poor little pigeon-chested Daninic. He had sotton 
wool in his ears and ebays round bis hips. 0 poor Dominic with 
the rachitic bones, you paid for Greta's lack of zille. Did 
she ever learn the exact muber of beatings that money earned 
you? For the others soon got wind of it, didn't they? The 
Kempa, the Russos, Jack Toe Riley, Cyril Crow. All going efter 
their penmny's worth, 


The picture was there but I had to slut it out. I needed 
this man. I looked away. I tock Dominic by the arm and started 
hin in e southerly direction. We vent together, aru in arm, 
derkily at first, with sudden jolts and plunges. I didn't look 
inte Dominic's fase.. 


We passed the Seotia, not opening time yet. It used to be 
@ pub for sweating Folk musieians, now the Hell's Angels had 
it. Either wy 1% was bed news, Posters along the outside wall, 
the same fase all the way down the street. The caption readt 
THE FACE THIS TOWN 18 ALL sB00T, The perennial joker in bushy 
whiskers, long curly locks. Maybe the tow: was ouffocating in 
@ vacuum. 


We crosse4 the street and cut through Goosetbbe into the 
Brigait where we met more posters of the face. Fron a 1ittlo 
way off you wight hove misteken 1t for a portrait of Christ. 
When you got up close you sav the big kealie grin on Christ's 
faee. The tow vas congratulating iteclf in thet grin. On the 
00th amiversary of the birth of this tow they hed 
apothsosized the funny story. Bub grin or no grin, the Brigedt 
was wank in ite customary gloom. A few Laster seamen pleked. 
their wy through little piles of regs in Paddy's Market. 
Dominie seemed Inclined to Linger among the havkers' bundles, 
T wanted out of there. I pointed hin due south once again and 
quickenod the pace till we came out at the bottom of Saltrmarket 
beside the City Mortuary and the Wigh Court. More of the face 
on the mortuary wells. Back in the lens Beatrix the Hun was 
sherricking the Iascars. To get out of earshot I led Dominie 
aoross the street and inte the Green. When we get as far as the 
Doulton fountain we sat down and I let Dominte's arm go. 


The wine-mopper's bench, Dominic eat with his head erened 
forvard slightly. The only movement he made wis to readjust the 
glaszer on his nose, Ho seemed to be taking into close scrutiny 
the fomteint lugubrious celebration of expire (1868), atudted 
by mony a lonely wino skipporing on a moonlit night. He ws 
abeorbed in the broken and blighted effigies of conmest. Nothing 
now flowed there except the bird-shit dew. the plump checks of 
Victoria on the pimacle. Greta probably tock him there as a boy. 
Maybe she used to sit there and emile as Dominic played in the 
fomtein - amy from the streets, away from U2zz, 


Whorle of black dust building up south of the river. 
Anothsr tenement wall of old Gorbela flattened. Ali the 
old Lendmerke torn dowr now. Dowinie isn't looking at that, 


Dominio's back window locked straight inte a widden with 
a horse~trough ruming alongside 1t. Stables in the back-court 
gave it its namet the paddy, There vas aleo a cooperts yerd 
and « sawclll with a sew thet screeched ant whined all doy 
long. Should T try talking to him shout bis mother? Yor I 
renenber the way it was with him and her and 022, Greta was 
zede for another place, a place vhere people could be nors 
tunen, It wasn't nice what we did to Grete. What you helped 
us to do, Dominic, But nobody beats this tow. It tekes you 
by the throat and you become like it or you bresk, I don't 
bleme Dominic for not wanting to nemouber. Grete laughed at 
our little tin gods and fetehed you away from us to plek 
flowers. We, couldn't stend idly by in ths face of a challenge 
like that. We had to get you and teach you, And ve won. Wo 
slinys win. 4¢ the emi you vould have dons anything just to 
Please 022, Ho, I won't try tallding to him about his mother. 
No sense in scaring bin off. Only a mimte ego 1 was facing & 
ong dreary day in the Masic Room with the Gramophone Magazine, 
When Boots latches on to « uiroole he ts slow te renege on it. 


Very eoftly X took Dominie's hand and redeed the aleave. The 
gold wrietweteh said: 11:04, FAG} 2 May. Doninte ata not turn Ms 
head and made no effort to regain his hand. I was his Mammy and 
Daddy ell rolled inte one, 


Up the tree-lined aveme we vent, skirting the People's 
Palace and the Winter Garden, and through the McLennan 
archway to the street again. Monteith Row, Galton. The doors 
of the Burnt Barns lay open before us, I¢ was a risk going 
in thers, There would be plenty of guys in there eager to 
pounte on uy miracle. I couldn't think of any place that 
wasn't a rick. I ordered a bottle of Eldorado ani tuo pints 
of cider. Qld Fletch throught the wine, the ving glasses and 
the draught cider. Dominic paid him ont of a vallet stuffed 
with fives and ten-pound notes. It was a sight that cheered 
me greatly, although an ill-advised display in a place Like 
the Barns. I had already picked out « couple of lads who 
would be likely to try for Dominic's wad. Dominic stood, all 
unknowing, sipping his wine and squinting up at the ceiling 
which drooped in « long swelling bulge across the face of 
the gantry. It seemed Dominte had forgotten too much for his 
own good. A little laugh, with a familiar ring to it, cane 
up quite closeby: a kind of eked-out laugh with 3-second lags 
between each grunt. That would be Felix. I turned my head and 
saw Felix, his gomeril brother, James, and old Ranaghan, Janie 
atched himeelf over the bar and went fumbling underneath for 
the Daily Record. Old Fletch ws quick te oblige. I couldn't 
see the Quayle brothers but they wouldn't be fer avy. Felix 
| and Jemte wore perched on stools and old Renaghan stood behind 
them. Poor abashed Ranaghan who carried his urine about with 
him in a plastic bag under his coat. 


Old Renaghan clocked un first and tipped off Felix. I was 
beginning to think ny miracle wis going to end up « bit diluted. 
Felix ves staring hard ot Dominte. At last he reached over ani 
moved our wine bottle round to read the label. He gave a phoney 
little shudder, pulling his mouth beck tight. "Sti11 on the mck, 
ey, Boots?" Stubby, lumpy fingers. Micknened mom petit rateau by 
Father Devanny who taught him the Latin responses in St lukds. 
Exquisite in his asolyte's robes, lighting up and smuffing out 
the candles. “Ie Devanny bent?" I remember asking. Felix wasn't 
one to calummlate a cleric. Nowadays mon petit gateau had more 
the look of a mince ple. 


"How are you these days?" I said. 


"I'm celebrating, still celebrating," Felix sald, grabbing 
at his dead half~pint. 


Felix and the Quaylea were alike in that as in many other 
things. If you asked them how they were they always said they 
were celebrating. And they always made the same face when they 
said it. They pursed theiy lips, blinked thelr eyes a fev times 
and gave their heads a quick Little shake. This waa always the 
ove for a big laugh all roumd. 


"You remember Gloney?" Felix sata, 


I remewbered Gloney. Fe lived up one of the “good® closes 
in the Gorbals, a close willed with blue tiles, a diamal, 
chilly, gentecl-like close. They used to say you could eat your 
dimer off the stelr in that close. That tended te mke than 
different. Then there was the habit thoy had of calling the 
police, as well as their talent for picking people ont in 
identification parades. When he was twenty years old Gloney 
jeft his cushy mmber at the Inland Reveme to join the South 
African police force. Felix wanted to go with him but failed 
the nedical.. 


"Oh, sure,” I said, *I remember Gloney." 

i remembered the bleak little eyes, the mimte head, the 
nose that turned upwards and went asquew, the missing chin, 
the peaky shoulders end the enormous spread of arse. There was 


& blood borse, to be sure. 


"He's back,” Felix said. “If you wait on you'll see him. 
We're expecting him in,* 


"On leave, 4¢ he?*® I said. 


"Hie old man died,” Felix said. " think he's back for keepa, 
You would know his dad.* 


"Caly met him a couple of times," I said, 


10 


Felix grinned. Glonesy's dad had been a screw up at the old- 
time rezand home in St Vineent Street. 


“Hard but fair I always heard," Felix said. 


AA hoad-banger. Patrolled the domattories after dark 
inepecting the boys’ genitals with a floshlemp. He had a 
thing about foreskin, "You want to got that cut, led. You'll 
never have any peace with that." 


‘tte'ze having a reunion tonight,” Felix said. 's 
flat. You're welcome to come. And bring your friend," 


Felix always had a keen nose for the pound 4n the other 
man's pocket. Ricky Quayle's flat. The booze would be in 
meagre supply if the Quayles were mmning the show. All of 


a wadden everybody was ons of the leds. 


"Who's that?" Janes said, leaning over and pointing to 
Dominic. 


“That's Dominic," I said. "He's en old pal of mine.” 


“that's wrong with hin?® 


‘Just you read your paper,” Felix said irritebly, all his 
good work in ruins. Re mepped hie fingers for Pleteh's 
attention and pointed to our elesses. Pure mmnk. 


Yelre fina,” I said, 
*You're gure?? 
“ie've plenty hore,” I said. 


Felix flung an arm over my shoulder. "Don't make yourself 
a stranger, Boots." 


Bvery time the door was pushed open 61d Ranaghan would 
turn to check 4f it was Glonoy. It wuld be a brighter day 
for Ranaghan when Gloney and the Quayles came on the scehe. 
He was scared he might be dravm into the company by Felix 
and quizzed about his bowel. Wes his bag empty? Was it nearly 
tui] Felix yas Like that. , 


T was looking te see how we could make our escape when 
the Quayles burst in, loud and hearty, It was a very brow, 
very fot Gloney they brought with them, They came in bearing 
hin aloft like the hero of the hour. The hair was shaved te 
a bristle on his funny little head. They dumped him dow: in 
front of the bar but kept their hands on him, Ricky stood 
behind hin with both hands planted squarely om Gloney's dainty 
shoulders. 


X saw Abe, the one-legged crass, come lurching from the 
doming table with outstrvtohed hand, spearing a passage between 
the massed bodies of the Quayles. “I knew your dad?" Abe was 
shouting. Be got a good hold on Glonsy's arm and levered himself 
in on his fron leg. 


Tt was being left to old Banaghan to order the drinks, 
Felix and the rest of them pretended not to notice. Old 
Ranaghan kept asking them what it wes they wanted to drink, 
They were toc preoceupied to answer right away, and when they 
did, it was ebsontly, without looking at Ranaghen. All past 
masters in the art of poncing 


*I knew hin in that place,” Abe said, “You know yhere I 
mean." The peranulator of the dorms used to pluck Abe's 
prepuce on bath nights, Gloney stared sourly into dbe'a red 
rimmed eyes. "Bid good by us all,” abe said. 


' @id Ranaghan was talking to Fletch, straining to make 
himself heard above the roars. Xt was the iden? moment to skip 
away. I touched Dominio's arm and stecred him towards the door. 
I didn't leck back, 


I deolded the safest thing was to teke Dominis to the place 
T call home, I got him te break another fiver in the licensed 
grocer in London Road and I guided his footsteps to my humble 
dwelling. 


It was a Imoky day tho day I found thig place. I don't 
know what brought me dow: bere that day tuo years ago. I used 
to make @ point of keeping clear of Brigton. Maybe I was 
locking for sombody or sonetiting, or wore likely trying te 
kesp out of the way of somebody or something, In X cane, 
anyway, Up the tumpike staly ami picked the best flat in the 
building with @ window facing south across ths river. Tt was 
derelict of copres. The original inhabitants hed becn herded 
out to the schemes where the prospest would not be so pleasing. 
It's an $11 vind that blows nobody any good. The great plan got 
bogged down and the motorway never reached here. The denclition 
squads were halted in thelr tracks, leaving me undisturbed in 
uy rent-free existence. 


Doninde seated himsslf on a hard chefr - one of three plain 
hard chairs I stole, one by ons, on three consecutive Saterday 
nights from Slovey's bar Just up the road. The only furniture 
T have, apart from ax iron monster of a bed and small. kitchen 
table which the previous tenants left beliind them. Doninis vas 
casting suspicious glances at the bed, He moved tis chatr a long 
way away from the bed. The sheets may not be whiter then vite 
wat I cen vouch for thet bed, 


Doninie 14% up 4 cigar. Dark glasses, dickey-bow, the fat 
little beard end cigars. 


Bow togs, new men. It all helps when you're trying to forget. 

If you mead to belfeve it, If you cen let yourself believe it. Put 
it behind you, let it wither avsy, let it die. But for me, plagued 
with remembering, the past Just won't let ge. We can forget it but 
ws can't beat it. 1 will go om having ite say on the quist, and 
venquish in the end, vanquish the lot of us. The edge of the past 
te a corner nobody turns. We go on being uhat we elways were. And 
as T looked at Dowinte sitting there Like a bad bluldy joke I knew 
it for a fact, We stil had hin in the paddy close. 


I went to the sink to rinse some cups. I could sce the new 
multi~storics of the Gorbals on the other side of the wiver. The 
new squalor shemping down the old. Dominic was saying, "I've 
. changed, I've changed." Greta's petm was forgotten. She wes no 
longer crying at night ond Dominic wus no lenger listening. 


‘T don't bold 4t egainat him, With some people renesbering 
could be fatel. Thore are people sito need to baliewe thet today 
ia different from yeoterday, that tomorrow will be better than 
today, With Grota’s pain to renenber I don't blone bis fer wanting 
to forget. 


“Drink up,* I said. "Here's to you, no matter the change." 
tet us rejoice he has not lost his taste for the wine. His 


early VP imrement back in the paddy close has stood hin in good 
stead. He was sitting cross-legged, grim-faced, nodding his heed. 


The people are running now, they don't like it owt here. The 
street frightens them. For them it's pain out here. You can't blame 
people for not wanting pain. Not wanting to be out here any more. 

I know what they feel. and that is why I don't get angry with then 
any more. Oat here you can be reached. In your bedy, in your mind, 
laid open, trampled. You get pillaged out here. Naked and an easy 
shot. It scares them. No place to go every day, except maybe the 
park or the public toilet. He frequents the public toilet. A hanger— 
about in public toilets, No picnic, brother. They are in pain when 
they are out here. No relief till they get inside some building or 
other. The place of work is the refuge. Nice steady work where. 
nothing can touch you. Heaven it is. Where you have little rules to 
keep the game safe. Keep my Dominic safe from harm. You couldn't be 
angry. Let them sink into their little cushy numbers. Into their 
Little ossuaries. Let then settle in nicely, all blinkered up. It's 
heaven. 


I have Dominic's. tobacco pouch and pipe, his First Communion 
photograph and a letter of two sentencea: Returning at the end of 
the month as new teaching post now vacant. See you look me up. 


It bas a Valencia post mark, 


The morning that letter came. I was in bed, trying to remember 
the first old mam I had ever known. (ld Mickey O'Donnel. He had 
come to spend his last years in the single~end on the landing above 
ue in the lane. I would be with my mother when she went up to cook 
Mickey's dinner and tidy his room and make up his bed. And we always 
found Mickey the same. Always seated in the eame hard chair and 
staring into the same dying embers. Sometimes when he looked up and 
saw us. there he would stamp hia feet hard on the bare floorboards, 
Never once had I known Mickey to utter a word. And somehow in my 
mind the idea had growithat Mickey's job in life was to remenber the 
past, to remember everything that had ever happened in his whole life. 


And the day we found him dead very little was different. He was 
seated in the same hard chair and stering as before. Quly now the 
grate had gone cold and his boots were stilled. Then suddenly 
there was the pain passing from my mother to me - my mother's 
pain, a myetery I could never penetrate, a puzzle I could never 
piece together, till in another dream I found the imge of her 
pain: a secret wound she bore on her body, ever open, never healing. 
And with the coming of the knowledge of this new pain I could no 
longer believe that Mickey's work had been remembering. Rather it 
seemed that all those years Mickey had been striving to: forget. 
It is.a way of striving to be old: to get release. 


Vowed to forget nothing, though man has infinite capacity for 
forgetting. Something we improve on all our lives. If you refuse 
to remember, you have nothing. Remember all the auffering, all the 
tears, go back and remember, all the humiliations, keep twisting 
at them till you wring some kind of meaning or significance out of 
then. Mostly itts the sense of waste that hurts. The knowledge 
that we have been afraid and the course our life took turned at 
every point on our fear. Like children in terror of ghosts. Alwaya 
kneeling before the same door: authority's. We lacked heart. We 
might have stalked past, bold and determined with our heads in the 
air, but we lacked heart that day. 


Dominic returned with cognac and cigars. A deep tan was visible 
on hands and face, There was an imperious moustache and faintly 
tinted spectacles, a white suit and dickey-bow tie. Then there was 
this laborious edge which now hung about Dominic's speech. An 
affected and ridiculous idiot: and the more ridiculous he was the more 
resolute was my affection for him. 


Dreaming, not sleeping, seldom asleep now. Unending vistas of 
the wall. The first of the futile exercises to which I bend ny 
minds trying to locate precisely and identify the pain. Today's 
pein, that is. Yesterday's is already a chimaera. All becomes 
Clear with the passage of time. Today's pain I will sport with 
tomorrow. Everything is sweet in retrospect. All my vanquished 
little nightmares, quaint little emasculate things, now so 
subdued, at my beck and call, All my anaemic little victims. An 
acceptable diversion from the pain. Better than two drinemyl 
tablets. An aid to endurance, Few days in fifty odd years when it 
was any different. You will find me in a huddle of dirty bed- 
clothes, face to the wall, eyes shut but not asleep, seldom 
asleep now. Here lies Boots. 


I have kept watch here ten years. 


The bed, the stew-pot and the lavatory. A homely round. They 
used to send a Green Lady. Sniffer-owt of vermin. The rat~tat-tet 
of her pencil on the door. Maya calling. "You seem quite content 
living in filth, You want to give yourself a shake, m'lad, Face up 
to things." Name one, "A job, You could get yourself a job." Neme 
another, "Have you tried Industrial Rehabilitation?" Name another. 
"You should be meeting people, mixing more." Name another. "Think 
of the future, What's to become of you? 


I pee pale urine. Any other salient facts? 


The beggers at Kaliyeam. The troop train drew in at Kaliyen. The 
skeleton-thin arms of the beggera beating on the train. Deolali, The 
char wallah had the Glasgow twang. "You fae Glesca, Jimmy, yow wam ae 
theym razor~slashers frae Brigton?" The Brigton Pony a legend now in 
the Far East. Deolali bed-bugs. Or maybe Brigton bed-bugs. The firat 
thing I got was amallpox. 


In the convalescent camp at Poona the fellow next bed to me 
cut off his cock, I saw the severed flesh. Shrivelled piece of 
skin, some hair. The orderly told me it had been the biggest hetd 
ever geen, "You can tell a madman by the size of his cock," he 
said, They kept it in @ brass box with Chinese writing on the 
inside. Everybody had a quiet aquint at it. Going home, he was, 
without his prick. Better than a Jap bayonet in the guts. "His 
wife will bloody murder him instead," they joked. Not very likely. 
& practical fellow was that Daniel. & finger or a toe would have 
put him at a disadvantage. But a cock? Having no cock ia: no 
handicap. Any sensible man can do without his mickey. Now he was 
a eunuch Deniel was happier. "You see, I can concentrate now," he 
said, “on things that matter." He had his head screwed on had 
Daniel. 


Then it was: two days to Ranchi by train. That was followed by 
a long haul of thirty miles along the dreary Pisca Road. I got 
dysentery after that. I remember the chalk tablets. Reading Higar 
4llan Poe at a rest camp im Secunderabad. Firat taste of sodomy. 
A lot of it about. We blamed it on the hot flat Bangalore beer. The 
kiltie and I toured around Hyderabed on stolen bicycles. 


I remember the icy Himleyan blasts in Dera Dum. Long halts at 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi. After Dera Dun it was Japan, We sailed on 
the steamer Rajula straight out of a Calcutta brothel. I kissed my 
kiltie good-bye. He was off to an 8 anne cineme with a gobble 
wallah. I was bound for Shikoku, a place celled Takematzu-san-Bashi, 
From there we journeyed to the little town of Okcijeme on the island 
of Honshu. I liked it there, Cumt was so plentiful I soon forgot all 
about my kiltie. Fatigues were minimal, 


Tt was at Ocijamea, however, I contracted my 3rd and final arny 
disease: TB. It looked like the end but wasn't. 


When they hoisted me aboard the hospital ship Somergetshire in 


Singapore harbour I felt I was passing out of history. There was 
dejectiom and relief, Never to soldier more. Was there a war? It 
mattered nothing to me. My country had offered me up to history: 
history had spurned me. I might have been a begger at Kaliyan. One 


was 


ehaken and surprised. Qne sensed that history was seldom so 


pernickity. There mist indeed be bad stuff in one. They hoisted 
this abject charpoy-basher into a. cot to die. If I croak at sea 
will they feed me to the fishes? Without the slightest hesitation 
they bloody-well will. Christ but if the fishes have any sense they 
wont eat me. Bed stuff in one. Weeded out, you were. Discovered in 
time. Clapped in irona like the seven good Dorseta: that mutinied at 
Kure. Maybe you think history hasn't got eyes in ita head. Halted 
you in your tracks, anyway. Cen one go on? Caving in. Clamped-in 
jaws. Shit-scared to look in the glass. Peeing pale urine. 


She 


"I want to talk about my mother," Dominic said. 
"All right," I said, "we'll talk about your mother." 


"It's a big responsibility," Dominic said. "She's going downhill. 
needs: me." 


"Sure she needs: you," I said, "You have to look after her." 

"I have to be on hand," Dominic said. 

"Im case anything happens," I said. 

"anything could happen," Dominic said 

"I suppose I'm lucky in a way," I said, "not having any ties." 


"You don't know how lucky you are," Dominic said. “Anything could 


happen. She could have a stroke." 


"4 stroke ig dangerous," I said. 
"My father died of a atroke," Dominic said. 
"God rest him," I said. 


“She could be lying there on the floor," Dominic said. "Nobody 
to help her. The neighbours don't care." 


"They wouldn't want to know," I said. 


"It's not like in the old days," Dominic said, "whem we hed 
neighbours, Real neighbours. Nobody cares any more." 


4Itts every man for himself," I said, 

"In my dad's time," Dominic said, "people were more friendly. 
My dad used to tell us about the old days. Neighbours helped one 
another," 

"Nobody cares any more,* I said. 

"I don't know anybody's firgt name up that close," Dominic 
said. "Even if you were shouting for help they wouldn't want to 
know." 

"That's the way it is these days," I said. 

"In my dad's time," Dominic said, "you could go out and leave 
your door open. Not now. They burst in and do your meter. They 
smash up the furniture and do a shite im the middle of the floor. 


That's people you live beside." 


"Things are certeinly different," I said. 


"I don't think my mother understands it," Dominic said. "The 
old people just don't understand it. My mother cries at night. I 
lie listening. She wants me to hear." 


"It's a aad time, Dominic," I said. "The sun is going dom." 


“She wants me to hear and suffer with her," Dominic seid. "I 
have betrayed her." 


"She forgives you," I said. 


He moves closer. Blankets and coverlet heaped at the bottom of 
the bed. & hot dime day. Dominic is sobbing, 


For with the beginning of fear and shame Eien had undergone 
a sudden change. The Gardem had beem transformed before their eyes. 
The dragon had reared his head. The cunning, all-knowing reptile 
dogged thelr footsteps wherever they ran. There was no escape, They 
tried to forget how. they had laughed and swept through the Long 
grass, kicking their heels and making feces at the goda of this 
town: this atunted place. But the trees had become apectres, gaunt 
and leafless. The gentle breeze had turned to a shrill biting blast. 
The long grass hid a quagmire waiting to engulf them, And the 
dragon's print was everywhere, striking terror in their hearts. 
They were in the kingdom of the reptile. 


So Dominic had to choose. He learnt to make his peace with the 
new goda. He would go on his Imees in shame and apologise for hig 
mother: her blindness, her naivety. He learnt to be ruthless, He 
became proficient in the language of guile. He knew nothing of any 


betrayal: not then. He could not be loyal to folly. Not even to his 
mother's folly. 


4nd was it this betrayal that broke his mother, or was it 
because she knew that the betrayal was in vain? Did she know that 
her son would never be accepted into the heart of this town? For 
that's the way it was. The harder he tried to be like them, the 
more they despised him. 4nd then it became Dominic's turn to be 
blind and naivet he would read comradeship into their loathing 
because now it was accompanied with laughter and not with jeers. 


4fter he had betrayed her she would be trying to say something 
to him, She must have known his distance from her. She mst have 
known. no word could reach him, He had abandoned her lenguage: this 
town had taught him another, All that she had given him of herself 
he had abandoned. And the tears would flood her eyes as the 
terrible anguish flooded her soul. And Dominic slipped further and 
further from her. 


She would pray for her lost children. Her pain had become her 
last blessing. Link with her very own. Her own heart's truth, In 
a hard dark town this night she is weeping. The children all 
astray. She is praying. Poor old mother. She will forgive him as 
she pities him. The poor feeble child. She will not refuse hin. 


Through St Enoch to Clyde Street. Down onto the new embankment. 
Whorls of black dust building up south of the river. Another 
tenement wall of old Gorbals flattened. Coppers everywhere. Not 
hard to tell them with the navy-blue anoraksa they all wear. That 
was a special issue, Meant to be a cute disguise. Put them into any 
gear you like they'll end up turning it into a kind of wiform, It's 
the way they're made. They like to be alike. Soldier ants: copper 
ants, Anyway, it's hardly a feasible proposition. To disguise a cop 
you'd have to put a pillow case over his head. The copper has no 
face. He tries to go masked like the people he meves among. But the 
eyes are a dead give away. By hia look you'li spot hin, 
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I have been here, in this small room, ten years. It's only 
been ten years. Ten short years. Thrust out ten years ago thia 
month, Ten years since with uncanny certitude I found the bed 
and the wall. The things that keep me whole. Not voyaging to the 
ends of the earth or Mars. Drifting, do you say? My years are 
freighted with nothing you could traffic in, it's true. But this*the 
remembering. Come home ta remember, Does not all exploring lead 
back here? Oneself. Solipsist. A homeland alien still. Unconquered 
atill. O my ruined sail! My poor tattered laughable sail! 


The Green Lady gave up on me, Her exorcism reached its climax 
too soon, The poor dear fell limp beneath the odours wafted across 
her stony face. Crumbs clinging to my whiskers. Lice-ridden head. 
Grime lodged under toe~nails. Pestilential effluvia rising from 
the genitals. This foul and tainted emitter of stinks got the 
better of her. Hers was the conventional proceedure. A solem 
adjuration against smells. The one redeeming feature of her visits 
was that they brought my mind back ta the stench. In sharing, one 
savoured it anew. 


The atairhead privy when I was a boy in the Gorbals had just 
such a stench. The stairhead privy whose cistern never worked. And 
the little dark lumber room in which we stored coal. And the pail 
we kept there. The green enamelled pail which was our secret shame, 
The pail we used instead of the atairhead privy. A stench at once 
revolting and peculiarly enticing. 


"Therese Neumann comes closest to your mother," I said. 
"Who?" Dominic said. 


"Therese Neumann. Theresa. of Konnerstreuth. She had the 
stigmata of Christ," I said. 


"That's what she misses most," Dominic said, "mass on Sunday." 


Thirty years Greta tolled on her father's bit of bog in Donegal. 
She delved and cradled. Peat and dung and potatoes she cradled. Her 
arma and back strong as any man's, She could take an oar in a boat 
stacked high with wrack and pull all the way from Ranafast to the 
village of Anagery. The priests: looked om and approved, watched her 
reach middle life still virgin. Nobody im sight for Greta. A good 
daughter. A worker, Good to see the virgins settling to the toil, 
Tending the old and tilling the soil. & good lot. Best fitted for 
it, they are. Frees: the sons to roam abroad, get work, make a life 
for thenselves. 


But stretched at her door lay the sea, and on the far horizon 
ships passed, and hope wes rekindled. The opem sea says Comet all 
things your heart desires are here. Love and pein and death are here. 

4nd one day Greta sailed away from her father's house and never 
returned. She sought no help, no advice: struck owt in search of the 
children God had promised her, 


Hex wounds. Her sacred wounds. 


"Which reminds me," Dominic said, "I'll have to pick up her 
valium before six." 


"In Konnerstreuth," I said, "they put Therese in men's clothes," 
"I knew it had to be something weird," Dominic said. 


"It wasn't weird," I said, "She worked like a mam so she dressed 
like a man." 


"Well, it must be all right if shets a saint," Dominie said. 


Over her mother's arms the patched working garments. Therese's, 
In these she had laboured: guilt assuaging. They are poor people: the 
lowliest in Konnerstreuth. Doctor and priest have gone. dnd glad to 
go. Oppressive, that room. Where she is. The poor live and die in 
rooms like that. Death in the dark corners. A sprinkle of holy water. 
Sound her cheat. A skylight. She's failing. 


Mother and father stand together. Troubled in their hearts. This 
illness that came from nowhere. In their hearts they say: We have 
killed our child. 


They have shut her out of sight, in the darkness. She is brokem, 
blind. The spine sapless, wasting. Her small round breasts like reft 
trampled buds. dnd horror fastens on their broken child, They have 
hurried away from that obscene intimacy. 


Horror the husbandmen, Raging plunging roots: deeper, ever deeper, 
Screams break and streak down the desolation of the world, The old 
woman in the fallow refuge of age heard, wept. Holy spoliation, 


Yoked to man's sterile labour her being had shrivelled like the 
uprooted flower. Now she has life. Full to her soul's depth she lies. 
Her travail was the passion of our lord: her young his: sacred wounds. 
Now: she blossoms in her womanhood, 


Dark ecstacy. Therese. The lowly point the road to sanctity. 


They come to probe, examine, judge. They crave judgements and the 
laat word. Definitive conclusions. Authoritative declarations. To 
pass judgement is to make an end: to slam the book shut: to have done. 


They run hospitals and clinics. Feed on long words. They would 
take you and convulse you with electricity. Bum the soul out of you 
with electricity. They are the world's mem, In time past they burnt 
witches at the stake. Now in smooth and exitless therapy rooms. The 
names on the labels change: the contents of the bottles: stay the 
same, They will not let you travel your road, Therese. They will 
make you travel theirs, 


Call it morbid, a case for the shrinks, and one half of the 
world will pay tribute: the pathological is their religion, Or 
wait a hundred years like the cunctators of Rome, and whem the 
real Therese is no longer around to embarrass ua, turn her into 
a plaster saint: then the other half of the world will genuflects 
the face in the prayer book is. their religion. 


But try leaving her be. Think of her as her om woman, her 
wounds her ow. worked-out solution. Show her the courtesy you 
would show any young mother, and simply raise your hat as you 
pass her in the street, Think of her as. being her own property, 
with the power to do with herself and dispose of her owm as. she 
so wishes. Oppose every attempt to lay hands on her. Them the 
world will condemn you, For you pass betweem two sacred shrines 
and do obeisance at neither. You regard the peasant girl of 
Konneretreuth and not the aureoled fiction in the prayer book, 
You address yourself to the person, not the disease. You respect 
only the flesh and blood presence of Therese and her wounds, All 
that Therese has you regard as solely hers. The world's claims, 
humanity's claims, the claims of science and the claima of the 
Church - all fall dead at your feet. 


The lowly point the way to true sanctity. Therese kept to her 
own road, She passed them all by on her own road, white-coated 
soothsayer and angry priest. She could be intimidated by neither. 
She probed for God's root in her own being, a child! simple 
probing. What she found she tended with a mother's love. God gave 
what men denied. 


"Talk to me about my mother," Dominic said. 


The world of men has many wiles, It will make triumph go shame~ 
faced. 


Our dark city had no power over Greta. But in among the tall 
black tenements: children often lost their way. In time that morass 
claimed Dominic. In the dirt of & back-close on a dark night he 
learnt how to betray Greta. 


"I know she forgives me," Dominic said. 
"She will always forgive you," I said. 


This: morning when I coughed there was no blood in my mouth. It 
was something to feel pleased about. I was wary at first, I thought 
it might be a trick. A sick mn will play tricks upon himself. 
Anything to boost morale. Even just to relieve boredom. After three 
days of blLoodspitting the sense of personal catastrophe had worn 
off. Evidently nothing new or interesting was going to happen to 
me. It was just another of those dreary interludes to be endured 
as best one can, You can try enduring it or try kidding yourself 
out of it. And when I coughed and could taste no blood I thought 
I was trying to kid myself out of it. How? By swallowing the blood 
before it hit the palate, You give only light little coughs so 
that there is insufficient vigour behind it to fetch the sputum 
up into the mouth. My tongue tasted like all manner of filth, The 
unmistakable tang of one's ow blood was missing. Old pulmonary 
cases will know the feeling. I could now go to the hospital with 
an easy mind. It would be all right to go now, now the 
haemorrhaging was over. I was coughing hard now with no signs of 
staining in the sputum. I could go to the chest clinic now with 
@ good grip on myself. When the blood is running out of you it's 
another matter. You are theirs. When St Francis kissed the leper 
he said: She's mine. The medics like you on your back like that, all 
atrenble, ready to submit to anything. Bven a kiss will do. When St 
Francis turned his back she would curse his gute. She'd rather be 
an occasion of sin. 


Be sure you can muster the strength to hurl abuse at them. 
"Erysipelaa bastard you!" That's what the leper woman screamed 
out under the kias. The words were muffled but their import was 
plein enough. She was the meat in the sandwich Francis: was offering 
up to God. Nice for Francis but not much in it for her. Better an 
ingrate every time. Qne way of getting back at them. 


Victor is ashamed to walk in the street without the coat he 
wore all winter, Feels naked and an easy shot without it. The piss 
stain on the front of his trousers is noticeable. All the urine 
never seems to come away at once. Am inveterate masturbator, would 
you say? He wears no underpants. Excessive discharge of urine a 
worrying factor. Has tried timing himself over the pan, There is 
always. a residue which has toe be soaked up by his trousers, He 
has two suits. Stains resistant to all dry cleaning processes, it 
would seem. He wears. a black crombie overcoat, Qe imagines he 
hae had this coat all his life. 


My friend. Victor has come out to post a letter, wearing his 
big heavy coat. He is; walking dow Sherwo8iiffi'the middle of the 
afternoon. A bright sunny day but the sun doesn't do much for 
Sherwood Street. If Victor had hig way he would keep it winter 
here all the year round, Rein-lashed and wind-swept. Am overcast 
sky is better suited to the tone of these tenements. This prewar 
alum-clearance stuff takes om a scabby look in the sun, 


Three narrow streets straddling a steep hill half-a-mile long. 
Victor passes some old folk stuck for breath on the steep hill. 
They are making their way back from dowm there. Everything is dow 
there, Shops, chapel, pub, bookie, bingo, post office, police 
office and bus atop. No buses go up the hill: road not wide enough, 
Minor oversight. 


Victor lives right at the top, im No. 3, facing the spingters! 
flats. 
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He is walking down on the side of the even numbers. A habit of 
his. The moment he steps: out of No. 3 he immediately crosses the 
street. And coming back he keeps, to the side of the even numbers, 
only cutting across when he arrives directly opposite No. 3. Yet 
between pavement and pavement only that little strip of tarmacad- 
amed roadway not twelve feet wide. For as long as he possibly can 
Victor likes to stay on the side which ig not his own. The side 
he is not identified with. He likes to pretend that he is passing 
up and down: Sherwood Street purely by accident. 


Now he crosses onto the side of the odd numbers. The cluster 
of fishwives gathered outside No. 179 made his legs turn to jelly. 
"Denn fuck them, what are they staring at?" Victor mutters under 
his breath. & grey day in a grey street. 


Earlier the day had a rosier hue. Victor was at his bedroom 
window when Miriam came past in the street. How easy it was, just 
to show yourself like that, just to beckon with your finger and 
you had her. This tidy wife with her message bags, coming back 
from the shops, a compactly-built, extremely neat, soberly got-up 
young womam with thet severe, no-nonsense lock on her face, veiling 
her vulnerability. She would come all right. Abe's tidy wife would 
come. One-legged Abe at his window with the binoculars, poor Abe 
who lost his leg in the foundry, She would come for Victor as she 
came for the others. Plenty of others. All he had to do was show 
himself there at the window, beckon with his finger and he had her, 


"Not in there," Miriam said. "He can see right in there from 
our place." 


Victor pulled the bedroom door shut. 
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"And this room as well," Miriam said, pointing her head 
towards the second bedroom. "Only there's no bed in there, 
anyway, is there?" 


She was a little flushed and breathless after the stairs. Close 
to her in the unlit lobby Victor could sense the woman's strength, 
The strength of her hungering. He was looking at the message bags, 
crammed with groceries, which hung from each of her hands. Would 
there be something for him there? 


"You want to get curtains or something up on your windows," 
Miriam said, "We can see you dead easy any time we want. In fact, 
that's about all Abe ever does. I think the bastard's going queer, 
do you know that? I think he's taken a fancy to you. Day and bloody 
night, it's all he ever does. Come and see this, Miriam, come and 
see this]' I thought it was some bird at first. Christ, it's you! 
I'll bet he's at the window right now." 


That left the living-room, which was on the other side of the 
house. "What's wrong with in here?" Miriam said, pushing her way in. 
She put down her bags and stood with her back to the fireplace. The 
living-room was clearly somebody's bedroom. & bed settee was drawn 
out across the middle of the floor. A nightdress hung across the 
wooden rail at the bottom of the bed. A brassiere peeked out from 
under a pillow. 


“who sleeps in here?" Miriam said. She mbottoned her coat and 
laid it on a chair. "Your wife?" 


She turned and ran the backs of her fingers upwards through her 
heir, Her taut buttocks, quivered slightly as she went on tiptoes 
before the mirror. 


"dh, I know what's whet all right," Miriam said, "I'm near round 
the bend myself with that nut case up there. Him and his Sermn 
binoculars, I thought it was some bird at first. But no. It's: you. 
There on the bed, starkers, wanking." 


Victor picked up Lottie's things from the bed and went into 
the scullery with them. He put them in a laundry beg under the 
sink, The right place for them. Lottie would approve of that. 
Lottie liked things in their proper places. And things used as 
they were meant to be used. Like rooms. The right use of rooms. 
The lew of the Prophets: to the Pharisees. A day of dark shame in 
Lottie's: life: the day she was forced into making the living-room 
her permanent sleeping-place. The room of the shiny objects. It 
was like keeping coal in the bath tub. The Meiklejohna in 28 were 
said to be at that. 


The day she left Victor's bed and went to sleep in the second 
bedroom was happy by comparison. Death-trap though it was, she 
had to admit. No chimmey, not evem an ain vent. In winter the 
moisture from the scullery would condense om the: freezing walls. 
Moulds formed on the furniture, Great clumps of fungi sprouted on 
the walls. The damp settled on the bed-clothes you clung to, and 
hovered in the air you breathed. Lottie stuck it two winters 
running. 


"He likes saying it," Miriam said, "the words, like. He gets 
a thrill when he talks to me about it. Well, that's all he's got, 
isn't it? He watches you the whole time. The things you get up to 
in there! I thought you knew. I told him. I said, 'He's only doing 
it because he knas we're watching.' If nothing's doing he just 
stands there reading comics. He'd break my neck if he ever found 
out I came up here. It's CK because he can't see the street or the 
close from over there. I'd blow all right if it wasn't for Billy 
and Jacqueline, believe me." 


She gave a little mock shudder with her whole body exposed to 
the air, She bent slightly and went onto the bed on her knees, 
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Victor stepped out of his piss-stained trousers and went onto 
the bed. He watched the women's back reflected in the glasa doors 
of the display case. The shiny objects looked out at him, What a 
confused, affronted look they had. He hardly ever noticed them any 
more. All their sparkle gone. The bed had cut them down to size. A 
bed means fluff and dust and stoor in the air. You have to be out 
with the hoover and wiping and polishing the whole time. That's if 
you wanted to have the ideal living-room, which Lottie did. ALL 
right if you had » maid servant. Lottie had to go out to work every 
day. Alwaye the rush to beat the clock. 
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Knick-nacks she called them, Her knick-nacks. Lottie's little 
knick-nacks. The glass ashtrays didn't gleam any more. This had 
beem the showpiece, this room. The wall-to-wall carpet and the 
colour TV. It was the state of your living-room that determined 
your fete. It was like a test you had to pass. 


Que day the inspector of living-rcoms would knock on your door, 
Lottie would recognise him at once. She had his picture before her 
in her mind's eye every day of her life. He had all the necessary 
qualifications, was soaped and scented, and had long shapely fingers 
with beautifully manicured nails. He would be carrying a briefcase 
of elegant design. The glint of leather. In it would be important 
documents. relating to people like the Meiklejohns. The riff-raff, 
Blacklists. Dossiers. Names, dates and offences all listed. Fines 
levied and sentences imposed, Photographs and fingerprints. Judges! 
remarks, and recommendations. What the Means Test had to say. The 
psychiatric reports and probation officers! findings. The whole 
shebang. He would be in possession of the full facts of the case. A 
well-brought up young man and quite fashionable. Shoulder-Length 
hair and gold-rimmed spectacles. A little pale with the fatigue of 
taking his degree. Little red mouth end small tight buttocks. Maybe 
just the rudiment of a cock ~ she would let him have that. She 
would know her deliverer when she saw him. And he with his expert 
eye would discern in her... Ah, dear Lottie. Me without stain, 
Furbisher of geegaws and: ornamental gimerack. Lottie would geta 
gold star. 
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Rewarded at last. Or would have been. Not now. No. The day 
Lottie wheeled in and pulled out that bed settee the gold star 
fell forfeit, The showpiece was no more. For the right use of 
rooms was a cardinal point. The young man would see at a glance 
there was something amiss. And the idea cut Lottie to the bone. 


Miriam lay on her belly with her head resting on her forearm. 
Victor Imeeling on the bed watched himself in the glass as he 
stroked her. Lottie would mow. They would leave the smell of 
sex in the bed. Shovimg into Lottie's screwed-up little face 
their dirt. The idea of Lottie's cringing disgust buoyed Victor 
up. 


"Be dirty," Miriam said. "Right dirty." 


You couldn't have faulted Lottie for not trying. In the 
beginning she did try to salvage something, At first she used to 
rise at 6 A.M, instead of 7-30. She used to Lift and fold away 
the bed settee. She used to gather up blankets and sheets and 
pillows and lump them into a cupboard in the lobby. She used to 
sweep the carpet and dust the mantelshelf. She used to clear the 
ashtrays and wipe the coffee table. Some morninge.she evem changed 
the curtains or washed the windows. But that was only at first. 


The strain began to tell on her, as the mushrooma burgeoning 
in the second bedroom had told on her. Poor Hubert Blakely fretted 
over her impaired performance in the office. Stuffing wage packets. 
with the wrong money was serious: it turned the whole thing into a 
lucky dip. Naturally the gainers weren't aquawking, but the losers 
howled like hell, and poor Hubert Blakely had to fork out. It was 
happening rather too frequently. Even good kindly Hubert wasn't 
going to put up with it forever. Not that he would find a 
replacement easy to come by, since Lottie did at least two people's. 
work. But that only meant she made twice as many mistakes whose 
ramifications were twice as far reaching. Could Blakely's Signs hold 
up with Lottie around the place? That was the question Hubert asked 
himself, 


Once Lottie sensed her danger the practical side of her nature 
was suddenly arouged. The job at Blakely's just had to have priority. 
Im the employ of Hubert Blakely, Engraver, Lottie had found a haven 
of sanity secure from Victor. & recognised role was sanity. In Hubert 
Blakely she had & weapon with which to repulse Victor and the dark 
private stuff. Her job was her place out there where everything was 
official and legit: only im serving Hubert Blakely was her senge of 
reality sustained, That met never be placed im jeopardy. 


With the daydreams jettisomed, Lottie soon found she was lying in 
longer in the mornings. In time she wasn't even lifting the settee 
and packing away the bed things. One had to learm to let small things 
slide. 


The albimo boy with the aerosol worked away quietly unimowm to 
all the world save one. The same meticulous regard in the shaping of 
each letter and the spacing of each line, Nothing slipshod permitted. 
The gable-end of the spinsters' flats will have less serupulous 

beautifiers. The paimt-apray chronicle ran thus: 
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uzz toon tongs. 
real 

OK 

mental 

OK 


joe-n 
mal 
westy 
goucho 
KILL 


TOOH TONGS YA BAS 
KILL 


OK little gente 


"And whose wank are you?" Abe said, He turned the focusing wheel 
till he got the correct readjustment. The boy stood on an upturned 
ash cam, Abe knew Whitey. Habitue of Fum Lend and lure for pederasts. 
& bad article. Carried two golf balls im a woollem sock. Burgled the 
spinaters' flata., Tied up old May Crawford and peed om her. Half-—bling 
little serunt. Night-hawk. Had his -eye om Abe's flat. That time Abe 
going down to empty the bim caught him prowling abowt in the back. 
Sussing the place out. Looking where the roan pipe ram: next to whose 
window? After that night Abe always left hia window opem. Abe hoped 
he would chance it, Jesus, a one-legged mam. You could handle a one- 
legged man, Whitey. Abe waited patiently each night. That guff on the 
walls didm't scare Abe. Kids' phantasies. Even if he had a gamg he 
was at liberty to bring them. Abe would show them wanking. AL learnt 
im Young Offenders Institutions. Goucho sounded a bit ferocious but 
whe could he be? All the others Abe thought he could identify. A gang? 
& bunch of little arseholes getting it up each other. 
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Im for a rude awakening in tackling Abe, Joe-n, Mak, Westy, 
even the mysterious Goucho whoever he turned out to be, yes and 
you too Whitey, om a loser with Abe. All comers welcome, bring 
your chibs, Abe needs mo chib. At karate since he was eight years 
old. Has all the belits with the single exceptiom of the black. 
Would have wom a bleck but for the leg crush im McNiell's forge. 
OLYMPIC HOPE LOSES LEG. Let them rush in screeching with their 
claw hammers’ and meat cleavers. They always try to demorelize you 
first by shrieking like wild men. It wouldm't work with Abe. Abe 
would just shriek back at them, only louder. He had been famous 
for that, the way he used to shriek at opponents. Them a kick 
with the old gammy and a couple of chops. He would scatter the 
Tongs all right, no danger. Has every colour of belt save only 
black, ABE IS SO SAD, Could have gone right to the top. He was 
a naturall was: Abe. Even the Japs had to admit it after he knocked 
out their champion. Turmed down am all-expenses-paid trip to 
Tokio for special coaching. JAP PROMOTERS WOO ABE, Them there was 
his reputation as a citizem. KARATE STAR FOILS RAIDERS. The 
Shakespeare Street payroll snatch. "This brave man... grappled 
with and overpowered two masked and armed men... as @ security 
guard ley dyimg ... and terrified passersby cowered in doorways..." 
Watsom and White, ex-pugs, two of the hardest men up the Gaspipe 
Road. White had an sir-gun and Watsom a bayonet. Detective Chief 
Inspector Fimlay MacLaren, head of Maryhill CID, said: "Abe was. 
magnificent. I will be recommending that he be honoured for his 
outstanding bravery." HAVE-A-GO ABE GETS GALLANTRY MEDAL. The 
Chief Constable's Commendatiom for Brave Conduct is framed and 
hangs: om the wall above Abe's bed. "This brave man..." Abe would 
like to show Whitey that Commendation. Poor disadvanteged boy. 
They could sit together om the bed and study the lettering: a work 
of art. The sort of thing Whitey would appreciate. Sit close 
together and be friends. 
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Whitey moved out of view, the graffiti message completed to 
his. satisfaction. dn able little propagandist. Sexual vituperation 
of rival gangs his speciality. Whitey knew #11 about sexual kinks. 
4A war-time mest in any chronicler. Two golf bells im e sock inside 
his shirt. Whem they're dom et the suck he lets them have it. The 
dull thuds. Likes making dente in bald shiny skulle. Takes their 
jackets and trousers away with him, plus any jewellery and cash. 
Will provide you with a gold watch or aignet rimg at low cost any 
times jpst give him am hour's notice. Never short of dough. Playing 
with spray-paint his only relexation. 


Abe let the binoculars drop onto his amplitude of waistline and 
hang there. He shook out and straightened the Daily Record yet 
again. MINI THUG ROBS GRAN (80). It had to be Whitey. What that boy 
needed. Firat: the boot with the gammy in the crotch. That would 
sicken him right, Them a punch in the throat. No coming back after 
that. And then what? 


Abe was thinking how he would go about reassuring Whitey 
afterwards. 4 man with Abe's reputation. Scourge of the hard mem 
4 mam Whitey would respect. All a matter of names. Abe knew all 
the names, all the hard men. He knew them all, had drunk with then 
all, Kemp. Russo. Scout O'Neill. Algie. Sankey. Maxie Klar. Fitch. 
Tamburini. Ollie Gluck. Peter Manual. Kilma. Big cowboy O'Hara. 
Swiftie McCOOL, Cyril Crow. Pud Slavim. Pie. All names to conjure 
with. And plenty more if needed. 


Then Abe could bring owt his 32 x 50 Mark Scheffel Prismatics, 
the model de~luxe with lanyard and straps. Point out to the boy the 
70 mm objectives for increased effectiveness after dark. Ask him if 
he would like to know who burgled May Crawford and peed on her. Abe 
was an eye-witness. Or who smashed 244 panes of glass, shattered 
four giant skylight windows, set ablaze thousands of books and 
jotters and wrecked a grand piano in St Xavier's primary school 
last week. Abe saw it all as it happened. 
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Whitey would be won round all right. A boy like that would 
soon cotton to where his best interests lay. First Abe would 
relieve him of that cosh, Very important that. Feel im his shirt 
till you come on it and pull it out. Abe knows it all. Abe's no 
mug. Hold on to it for safe keeping. Examine it under the lamp 
with the door locked. Traces of human blood, particles of bone. 
Get his confidence. Let him feel the power of the gammy, Hold 
him under it om the floor, Let him feel your weight om him. That 
quietems them. 


Abe rolled himself a fag out of his Old Holborn tin. He 
rolled a Barlinnie special, thim as a matchstick, the way he 
liked them. Nothing moving in the spinsters' flats? A last quick 
look. 


Abe eased himself gently onto the bed. He loosened dam his 
trousers and the waistband button went away with the buttonhole. 
Abe would sew it back om, but further out this time. Needed more 
room for the pot. It was Guinness ami meat pies doing that to him, 
Dowm in the Burnt Barns at the dominoes, Whitey's old mam im 
there a lot. At the ponce most of the time. A big mam, stooped, 
alcoholic most likely. 


Have to get needle and thread next. Abe liked sewing. Put him 
im mind of the old days. The Young Offenders Institutions. Or up 
in Barlinnie. dbe the hooligam in 14 Party. That was the mail bag 
section. Before Abe saw the light and lost a leg. That's where he 
learnt to roll fags nice and thim. Rubbed shoulders with some big 
names: Jack Toe Riley, Louis Dugella, Harry Crowm, Colley Mair. 
A fine bunch of lads. Friends still. Come im Burnt Barns from time 
to time. Wateon and White never mentioned now. They hit the skids. 
Kip in the Talbot Centre over im the Gorbals. That's them dow for 
keeps, on the bel-air, done right this time. 
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Talk about the Beehive and Whitey will listen. It's the lore 
of the gangs that grips them. It's all posturing now, just words 
stuck up on a wall, but it was real once. No gangs any more. A 
lonely boy with an aerosol. Talk about the gangs and Whitey will 
listen. It's what he craves in his: heart. Talk about the Beehive, 
the defenestration squad. A hard team that. Lineal descendant of 
Hohnny Stark's gang that hung about Wellingtom Street. Tim Rilly 
the leader-off in Abe's time. That was in Abe's svelte youth, 
before he put om the mantle of active citizenship. Ram with a bad 
crowd, he did, Aldo the baker's boy that had the plookie face was 
second-in-command. Too much cream of tartar brought his face out. 
Turdie McCarron was another. Turdie attended Black Street to get 
the umbrella needle for VD: a barbed needle pushed up into your 
cock and dragged dow to scour out the rot. A bad reputation 
Black Street hed, Tim said Turdie had nothing left but a vein 
with heir om it. Could be quite witty whem he wasn't propelling 
people out of high windows. The Beehive in Abe's time always 
eschewed the stand-up fight. They waited till they got you at a 
party, plied you with drink till you couldn't stand up, then 
bundled you out the window on the quiet. A lot of people took 
flying headers in the old Gorbals. Come and have a dekko at the 
moon: just a coup d'oeil for luck. Old Walaski the cobbler paid 
Tim protection. Eduardo Fabriazi in the chippie paid up as well. 
That was like free boot-repairs and free fish-suppers and fags. 


Talk about evem further back, The first Beehive. No need for 
writing on the walls in them days. The street battles said it all. 
Marauding mobs two-thousand-handit. It was like war. For weapons 
they had Ghurka Imives, bayonets, swordfish spears, spiked cudgels, 
hatchets, grapnels, bicycle chains, studded belts, pokers ami open 
razors. Corporation dust carts took a whole day clearing up after 
a battle. Lots of fingers and ears, bits of noses and scalp, for 
the pickers to drool at. 
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Read all about it. BATON CHARGE QUELLS RIOT, Full story and 
pictures. Violent, riotous: and tumultuous scenes in the Gallowgate 
last night. Our staff reporters on the spot: Lander and Lorne. The 
exact details. The constabulary charged valiantly with batons drawn 
to disperse the trouble-makers. An heroic tale. MR SILLITOE NOW 
SAYS IT: THEY'RE HEROES ALL. No finer body of men. The lieges in 
great terror and alarm now comforted. All bare-faced lies. 


The constabulary paraded up and down side streets till the 
battle wes over. & foray up a back alley after the bookie's clerk: 
a whole battalion. Qr a couple of dozen of them bursting in om old 
dnne Ridich to da her for shebeening. The busies always found plenty 
to do when battles raged. All a questiom of policy. Stay out of 
sight. 


Only if it was Johm Maclean. and the Reds were they to charge. 
Froles hacking each other to pieces incommoded nobody. Lloyd George 
preffered it, Politics on the streets always brought on a dose of 
the skitters and made his piles itch. If it wes that demned soviet 
consul for Glasgow they were to charge: rent strikes and hunger 
marches endangered the commonweal. Or if it was that anarchist with 
the knicker-bockers, Guy Aldred, they were to charge and spare 
nobody. They would be backed up by tanke in the meat market and 
machine gunners. on the GPO roof: more presenta from Whitehall to 
the municipality of Red Clydeside. But if it was. the Beehive and 
the Eminent they were to stay hiddem till the engagement had 
subsided. Percy Sillitoe's policy. Let the horse shit drop plop=pLlop 
in all the little streets of our town: the mounties stand around 
puffing on dog-ends. The man from Londom knows what he's doing. He 
knew his: cops did Percy. Big lumbering flet-footed idiots and 
imbeciles: phlegmatic and torpid. Percy got them a place to sit 
down in. Little red-painted boxes at the street corner where they 
could sit of an evening and have a natter. Kept them out of mischief, 
& shrewd monster was Percy. 
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At long last the word came to charge. They pounded up to the 
scene of the clash and set about everybody within reach: mostly 
innocent bystanders and the wounded gangstera too badly maimed to 
make a run for it. All got @ good battering about the head and 
body: their injuries. crucial evidence of involvement. Convictions 
were easily obtained in all cases: mobbing, rioting, assault. Long 
terms of penal servitude handed out. Barlinnie overflowed. 


The baton charge was only for the benefit of the press. To 
salve the conscience of the press. It was Percy's policy. If you 
want lying accounts next day, you have to provide the right kind 
of material. The basis of a free press. Your reporter's: conscience 
is a delicate mechanism. The excreta of a jittery conscience can 
read most unpleasantly. You have to make it easy for him. Percy 
was. good at that as well as sleuthing. Percy was. the derling of 
the media. 


Keep the press boys happy and they'll save your bacon every 
time. Beatings im the dark of the police-station corridors: no 
mention. 4 death in the marine: 2 lines. CID corruption: a 
scurrilous invention scotched. Paid off in the end. He was raised 
to the Order of the Royal Garter and it was Sir Percy the Knight 
Templar. A LEGEND WALKS OUR STREETS. Dang the stoor out of the 
Reds and hammered the apaches into fealty. Eye-witmess account by 
Lauder and Lorne, Exact details. 


Fondly remembered is Percy. Got his lads a place to hide-out 
int the phlegmstie and torpid, the addle-pated. GOD BLESS SIR 
PERCY! 4 resonant echo alow and aloft. The rope, the cat, the 
birch and Percy: all sadly missed. Gone but not forgotten. Perey 
the gang-buster. RIP. 


Abe scratched a stubbly chin. Should have kept the birch at . 
least. Make Whitey sit up and take notice. Sergeant~at-arms used 
to lay it om: cutting in to you, Then they'd take you away and put 
stitches in your arse. That was the day shit flew. 
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Whitey's tender loins. In Macarmon's court 6 strokes. Used to 
throw fits on the bench. Al] flushed and frothing at the mouth, wig 
half-dowm his face. "Make the beggar bleed!" he would yell. Mune of 
the old school, always roaring. In a glass case in the People's 
Palace nows Macarmon's birch. Donated by James Roberts, LLD, the 
procurator fiscal at the Central in the old days, now stipendiary 
at the Marine. Served up the bodies of young children to Macarmon 
many a long year. A good and faithful. servant was James half-a-face, 
got hia reward at the Marine, fining and imprisoning like one 
demented. But he missed out on the birch, his: one regret. He would 
not have roared like Macarmon in handing dam his sentence of the 
maximum number of strokes. Nicer after a solemm sermom the way the 
Christians did it. Brother Bartholomew's prescription at St John's 
borstal. 20 on the bare arse after a short sermon. "Any boy shiting 
gets double!" The sullen and lymphatic sharpened up. Abe the 
shining example. 


Abe ran his fingers over the carrying case on the bed beside him. 
Genuine chestnut pigskin, Lovely to the touch. He would talk about 
precision optics to the albino. This superb instrument. Maybe not 
a Mark Scheffel but astonishingly adaptable. The magnification is 
infinitely adjustable: from 7x to 15x. Infinitely variable fields 
of view. Affords you 1 metres width at 1000 metres with 7x 
magnification. Cracked the Sex Fiend case with these, A superb 
instrument. Remember the headlines? THE SQUARE MILE OF FEAR, Park 
gates had to stay closed and all public privies were shut down. No 
child was safe. Qne whole year he terrorized the city before Abe 
finally spied him out. Got him with little Bobette (8) im a derelict 
flat in Maryhill. Abe made a citizen's arrest. Didn't wait to look 
for the fiend's trousers, just hauled him away as he was, his. shirt- 
tail flepping in the wind. The womem came in droves. "Hand him over 
to us," they shouted, "just give us two minutes with him." Abe 
fended them off till a young copper came and together they dragged 
the fiend inte « police bex. "We're going to throw you to the lions," 
the young copper said to the fiend, and giving Abe a wink pretended 
to be about to unlock the door. The fiend peed over the young cop!s 
legs. 
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Tn the back of the landrover the young cop shook Abe's hand. 
"I'm Leonard," he said. The fiend crouched on the floor with his 
back to them. A TOWN SAYS THANK YOU, ABE! Leonard reached under 
the seat and pulled out a guitar. "You inta the folk scene?" 
Leonard asked. Abe admitted he had many good friends in that line. 
"I might write a song about how you captured the fiend," Leonard 
said. Abe smiled. "His name is Victor," Abe said. "I've had my eye 
on him for some time." Leonard jabbed his truncheon into the fiend's 
butt. "A fat little pig, isn't he?" For the rest of the journey to 
the station Abe and Leonard took turns at showing the fiend the 
error of his ways. 


In the years that followed Victor was picked up many times. 
They now Imew just who and what they were looking for. "A fat little 
pig," Leonard used to say when a message came through concerning the 
molestation of childrem ~ the lying with, groping of, peeping at or 
exposing to. It used to make the Squad very angry. Them they prowled 
the back streets till they caught sight of him. Sometimes Leonard 
would have to get out and give chase on foot, for the fiend knew 
these streets like the back of his evil little hand, He would 
disappear through a close into the pitch dark of the back-courts. 
He would hurl himself dom railway embankments, go splashing across 
canals, leap spiky railings, go shinning up drain pipes, scamper 
along ledges, over roofs. But never once did Leonard fail to 
apprehend him. 


later on, whem he grew too fat to rum, they would catch him 
standing stock-still in busy streets. He would be out there, at the 
edge of the pavement, standing beside a lamp post, trying to look 
inconspicuous. Standing there, bent almost double, his hands thrust 
deep inte the pockets of his: big heavy coat, clutching at himself, 
His eyes would be shut tight. Sometimes they drove straight past 
him. But Leonard's quick eye was seldom deceived. He would tap the 
driver on the shoulder, "Didn't you smell something back there a 
bit?" Next time round they would spot him and pounce. 
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A pitiful figure by the pole. Not shaking his fist at the 
world, Out at the edge of the pavement, clear of the doorway and 
the closemouth. The lieges passed in and out wimpeded by his 
bulk. He was. not soliciting favours from passersby. Not engaging 
minors in conversation. Not humming party tunes. Not rummaging 
in the litter basket, Not even leaning on the pole. All buttoned 
up with no private parts. exposed to the public gaze. Just 
standing there trying hard not to look into people's faces. 
People awishing past, people on busy errands te and fro, people 
in motor cars, on buses, people with people to see, places to go, 
things to attend to, amcious people who darted short quick 
glances in and out. Victor tried not to look at the faces they 
made. Tried to stop himself making the same kind of faces in 
return. His sole gesture: a hand raised to spread over his mouth, 
a gentle, unobtrusive movement. 


When Leonard moved in on him, prodded him, poked him, Victor 
kept his eyes shut, afraid of the faces he would make. The faces 
he made had never done him any good in the past. It was just 
another of his little quirks. What certain people, like his wife, 
Lottie, liked to call his: little quirks: making all the wrong 
faces. 


In a letter to his lawyer, Victor wrote: "People have always. 
been telling me I make faces and to stop it at once or else. I am 
sure it is my faces that have let me dowm every time I have been 
in court. I have seen judges staring at me and trembling with rage. 
But I can't help making faces. I don't know what kind of faces I 
make and I don't even know when I'm making them. It may be I am 
imitating the faces I see around me but I am not certain of that. 
All I know is that the faces I make do not betray my true feelings, 
unless you could say that my face knows more about what I am 
feeling than I do in my ow mind. I admit I don't always: know when 
things are happening to me whether to laugh or ery. 
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"I have found it safer to mount a steady guard against both 
laughter and tears. But while the guard is all right as far as my 
mind is concerned, and I know that inside me I am not laughing or 
erying, it is not the same with my face. My face does what it likes. 
Usually I just close my eyes and hope for the best. If I tzy to sit 
in the dock with my head sunk right dowm so nobody can see my face, 
or with my hands up covering my face, the police always jerk me up 
and make me keep my hands down. So I don't really have much of a 
chance, and now I usually just plead guilty right away to get it 
over with. Sometimes I don't even know exactly what I am charged 
with, And that's why I signed that confession in the police station. 
I thought it was only vandalism I was getting done for. 


"Jarlier that morning when I was walking dom John Street I saw 
something written up on the city chambers building. It was in big 
white letters above the archway of the city chambers in John Street. 


THE PROVOST IS A Poor 


I have to admit I stared up at it a long time, for I was puzzled how 
it had come to be there and how the vandals had got up that height 
to do it. 4nd while I was standing there staring up I noticed 
someone watching me from a small windew on the top floor. I don't 
know if it was the Lord Provost because I didn't see any chain of 
office or anything like that. But it was the Lord Provost I first 
thought of the way he was framed like that in the upper window, just 
like in newspaper photos. or on election posters which I have seen 
pasted up on walls all over the city. And taking thought for a 
minute I remembered my faces and realised that anyone, and 
particularly the man at the window, might easily rum away with the 
wrong idea, seeing me standing there staring up, maybe grinning and 
giggling. I don't know what the man at the window was thinking. I am 
frequently at a loss to guess what other people are thinking. I get 
puzzled and bewildered when I try to reflect upon what it could be 
that is passing through the minds of other people. 
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"And that is not only when people keep their thoughts hidden 
but also, and not seldom moreso, when they confide in me. What I 
can say for certain is that the face at the window was not smiling. 
Not that I am saying it was especially threatening either, for 
nearly all the faces I meet in the street strike fear in me, 
although some are more frightening than others. I hope you will 
not think I am one of those who believe there is a conspiracy 
against him. I try very hard never to leave people with that 
impression, Still I thought it best to get away from there as 
quickly as possible. I did not rm, I never run now, but I cut 
‘along as quickly as I could. I remember casting a look back to 
see if the man was still watching me and he was. And leter on, 
when the officers caught up with me, I thought it had to do with 
the man at the upper window amd the writing on the municipal 
buildings. I thought the man at the window had lifted the phone 
and given the police a description of me and they had traced me 
to the spot by the pole. Or maybe I was just hoping it was only 
vandelism they were going to do me for. Sixty days in prisom would 
not worry me, even if it was somebody else's time I was doing. I 
have done many such favours for people in the past. And them again 
it gets the police off the hock as well and you're doing them a 
favour at the same time," 


The sight of Victor there by the pole was pitiful in the extreme. 
You wanted to go to his aid, you wanted to offer him money. The last 
thing you wanted to do was inflict pain upon him. The face such a 
mask of anguish with the eyes shut tight. Amusing to observe the 
reactions of young cadets, assigned to the patrol wagom for a time 
during their training, when ordered to take him. Invariably they took 
it as a practical joke and atayed in their seats. Whem Leonard got 
Victor flat on his face on the floor of the wagon and started jumping 
om him, ome cadet would disappear round the side of the van to have 
a& good spew-up, another would fall away ina faint, and yet a third 
lily-liver would actually reach « restraining hand towards Leonard's 
shoulder. 
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Leonard would smile. "Wait till you see, just wait till you see." 
He would bend down and pull Victor's face into the light. If it was 
terror that forced Victor's eyes open, the face yielded no sign of it. 
Spread over the face was a grin - a huge lascivious grin. "Behold the 
grin!" Leonard would yell triumphantly; "this is the fiend!" The 
cadets just stood and gaped, hardly able to believe their eyes, and 
bit by bit they began to feel very foolish, then after a while very 
angry. "That pathetic look he puts on with his eyes shut, that's a 
trick," Leonard would explain. "It's a trick he's devised to evade 
capture. You see, he's an illusionist of great cunning, a genius in 
his: own way." It was a besmirching kind of grim that suggested cosy 
complicity between Victor and the cadets. And the more tainted they 
felt, the more they wanted to subject Victor's fat carcass to pain. 
Often the cadeta would plead with Victor to wipe the grim off his 
face, but to no avail. "I leave him im your capable hands," Leonard 
would say, taking his guitar and stepping into the front passenger 
seat. Oftem the cadets went to quite extraordinary lengths, eager to 
make up for their weakness of a moment before, when they vomited and 
fainted. "I won't be putting anything about that into my report," 
Leonard would always reassure them, "He's a right tricky customer 
this one. I wouldn't expect any cadet to be able to see through him 
right away. It calls for a bit of experience. I might tell you it 
was catching the fiend that got me my stripes. And I owe it all to 
the one-legged man, I'm not ashamed to admit it. Without Abe we'd be 
no where." 


Qc his most recent arrest the contents of Victor's pockets were 
as follows: 


Cash: nil. 

Yellow Sard: Department of Employment and Productivity. 
Day: Fri. Time: 9:45. Signing box numbers 7. 

Packet of 10 Woodbine, seal intact. 

Intimation from the Social Security: An officer will be 
ealling. 
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Draft of a letter to John Dowdall, QC, scratched out on 
the blank side of a Notes for the Guidance of Accused 
Persons poster eased off a cell door in Tobage Street 
nick, 

4 public library ticket expired 10 years. 

Im pouch of above ticket a clipping from the warrant 
sales colum of the Evening Times: Christie, 2 Moir 
Street, Calton, at 10 4,M, Thursday, 14 October, 
furniture and household effects, 

2 keys, one to the door of his house in Sherwood Street, 
the other to the door of his bedroom. 

Crumbling and faded Sheriff Court citation. Qn 23 March 
within: the dwelling house at 3 Sherwood Street, you 
did use lewd, libidinous and indecent practices and 
behaviour towards Eunice Carlotta Timsom (12), 43 
Fieldhill Street, Doreen McBride (12), 40 Fieldhill 
Street, Patricia Bolla (10),& Fieldhill Place, and 
Adriam Bolls ($),8 Fieldhill Place, by exposing your 
private person. to them in a shameless and indecent 
manner, and also on the date and at the place above 
libelled you did use lewd, libidinous and indecent 
practices: and behaviour towards Emice Carlotta 
Timsom (12), 43 Fieldhill Street, and did handle her 
naked private parts, and on the date and at the place 
above libelled you did use lewd, libidinous and 
indecent practices and behaviour towards Doreen 
McBride (12), 40 Fieldhill Street, and did handle her 
naked private parts and lie behind her with your 
penis between her legs at her private parts. 

Business calling card: Hubert Blakely, Ropework Lane, 
machine engravers and manufacturers of nameplates in 
metals and plastics. 

Pencil scrawl on blank side of above card: Dear Lottie, 
the holidays have now been changed and Friday will be 
a holiday as well as Thursday of this week. Hope to 
see you on Monday 29th as arranged. Hubert Blakely. 
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2 pawn tickets, One for a gold wristwatch, the other for 
a pair of flannel trousera, each pledged for £1.50 
two years ago, never redeemed. 

Postal Order counterfoil. £4 payable to the Clerk of Court, 
Brunswick Street, first inatalment of £60 fine for 
indecency in # cinema. Boys. 

4m official poll card for last parliamentary election but 
one. Victor a non voter. 

4 white shirt. It was stuffed into his pocket by one of the 
minor philantropiste of this town as Victor stood by 
the pole. 

Packet of Victory-V lozenges (for when you wish it was 
warmer), 3 remaining. 

Book of postage stamps, none remaining. 


Tt was one of those days you feel in need of a miracle. I had gone 
to the Mitchell to get out of the rain. The Reading Room was packed, 
not one vacant seat. I climbed the stairs to the Music Room, a little 
wearily after my long walk. I signed the visitors! book: Battistini. 

I took my seat by a window facing east. I remember I was feeling in ny 
pocket for a crushed drinamyl tablet, trying to seperate the powder 
from other debris in the pocket lining. Looking dowm Bath Street what 
first caught my eye was not the face but the walk. I never forget a 
walk. It had to be Dominic whom I had not seem in ten years. My lovely 
Dominic whe had gone onwards and upwarda with the aid of a government 
grant. I could see from the walk there was a fat wallet bearing him 
down on one side. The educatiom racket paid handsome dividends. I left 
off sifting my way through the floceuli of my pocket and went dam to 
meet my miracle. 


He was walking towards me in Bath Street, the same walk as always: 
hands plunged deep in his trouser. pockets and meeting at the crotch, 
giving his balls the old two-handed massage. 
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Once he saw me, my darling Dominic slipped a pair of dark glasses 
onto hig nose and changed direction all of a sudden. The bandit Dominic 
was now hackit-faced, hare-lipped, bearded, bald. The new Dominic, A 
man's identity is always the invention of other people. Dominic's new 
identity was evidently too fragile, even after ten years, to bear 
contact with the past we shared. He did not want to be invented again 
by me. 


I had forgotten what sharp little eyes he had. He was our watcher 
at break-ins. Harry Crown's bar in Camden Street, Luigi Pelozzi's cafe 
in Welleroft Place, Forey's dairy in Norfolk Court and Lena's fruit shop 
in Paisley Road West. He never once let us down. 


I followed him a long way, keeping my eyes on the leather patches. 
on Dominic's elbows. Bath Street, Hope Street, West Regent Street, 
Renfield Street, Argyle Street, At Stockwell Street he got entangled in 
a crowd of people waiting at the lights. When I caught up with him I 
put an arm over his shoulder. "And how's it going, old pal?" I said. 
Not a flicker of recognitiom from Dominic. Instead he shot quickly out 
of the crowd, leaving me to be swept across the street when the lights 
changed. I watched him stalk determinedly away from me. I felt it would 
be fruitless to try chasing any further. It looked like my miracle had 
eluded me. I watched the leather patches recede. The dark of Stockwell 
Street beneath the railway arches would soon swallow Dominic up. Yet it 
was taking its time to do so, which seemed to indicate that Dominic had 
slowed dowm his departure. Was. that because he thought he was now clear 
of me? Or could it be that he was waiting for me to catch up with him? 


I decided to continue after him, rather more casually now. The best 
look-out man in towm would certainly be able to see me coming. Dominic 
had indeed stopped beneath the railway bridge where the water runs dom 
the walls. He wee standing in front of the Whippers' shop. And Dominic, 
with his dark glasses, locked Kind of up to no good, still handling 
himself, staring into the shop window. Im thé middle of the window was 
a cluster of plaited whips which bore the sigm: REAL LEATHER, £1. The 
new Dominic was still the old Donlinic. 
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So I joined him at the window, not speaking, not making any move. 
I was wondering if perhaps a little something wasn't expected of me 
just at that juncture. A little something in the way of an opening 
gambit. It would be perfectly in order, not a bad spot, not too many 
people about. I could make @ grab at Dominic's cock, rum the palm of 
my hand over his arse. Just so no vestige of misunderstanding should 
prevail. At least it would hasten things to a conclusion, one way or 
another. 


But something held me back. A picture had come into my mind. It 
was Dominic's mother coming to me in the back-court. She was bending 
dowm, putting money into my hand, beseeching me never to hurt Dominic. 
Her poor little pigeon-chested Dominic, with cotton wool in his ears 
and stays round his hips. © poor Dominic with the rachitic bones, you 
paid for Greta's lack of guile. Did she ever learm the exact number 
of beatings that money earned you? For the others soom got wind of it. 
The Kemps, the Russos, Jack Toe Riley, Cyril Crow. All going after 
their penny's worth. 


The picture was there but I had to shut it out. Nothimg had changed. 
The new Dominic was still the old Dominic. And I was still Boots. We 
still had you in the dark of a back-close, making you scream for Greta 
to hear. 


I looked away. I seized hold of his nob with my left hand and passed 
my right hand over his buttocks. Smooth, if necessarily brisk, movements. 
Nobody saw. No adverse reaction from Dominic as far as I could tell. 
There was a little gasp which might have been opem to different 
interpretations had I been in the mood to weigh and ponder. I wasn't. 

In that moment of need I had to take the gasp as unequivocal - a quick 
little positive gasp of delight. Not that there could be any real 
certainty in the matter. No tell-tale signs in Dominic's face, what I 
could see of it, reflected there in the Whippers' window, with two 
square blanks for eyes. What for me was the decisive factor, he hadn't 
moved away. He was mine. 
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I took Dominic by the arm and started him in a southerly direction 
which had the advantage of being downhill. We went together, arm in 
arm, jerkily at first, with sudden jolts and plunges. I didn't look 
into Dominic's face. Neither of us spoke. 


We passed the Scotia, not opening time yet. 4 pub for sweating 
folk musicians, Posters along the outside wall, the same face all the 
way along the length of the pub. The caption read: THE FACE THIS TOWN 
IS ALL ABOUT. The perennial joker in bushy whiskers, long curly locks. 
TI couldn't quite discover what I found so disagreeable in that big 
empty face. Maybe the towm was suffocating in a vacuum. 


We crossed the street and cut through Goosedubbs into the Brigate 
where we met more posters of the face, along the walls of the fish 
market. From a little way off you might have mistakem it for a portrait 
of Christ. That's what was wrong. When you got up close you saw the big 
keelie grin on Christ's face. Trying to add a new emblem to the towm!s 
escutcheom. They already had the tree that never grew and the bird that 
never flew, the fish that never swam and the bell that never rang. Now 
they had the Christ that never wept. The town was congratulating itself 
in that face. Qi the 800th anniversary of the birth of this town they 
had apotheosized the funny story. 


But grin or no grin, the Brigate was sunk in its customary gloom. 
In Paddy's Market « few Lascar seamen picked their way through little 
piles of rags umder the rigorous gaze of the hawker women. A market 
without prestige, paranoia in the air. I could see old Mame Rook eyeing 
me from her stall in the lane. Maybe she recognised the suit and 
remembered me from two years back. Quality cloth and only 80p. She. said 
I was only getting it cheap because very few people wanted a suit ny 
size. dnd truly the original omer had been a big mam but not quite so 
wasted as I am. In « strong wind that suit flapped and beat on my bones 
like rags on a scarecrow. Coppers stared suspiciously into the gaping 
holes. where my ribs should have been. Ribs snipped out on the operating 
table. Two 2-stage thoraco-plasty butcherings add up to a lot of ribs in 
the waste bucket. I was hoping old Mama Rook was suffering some pangs of 
conscience looking at me in her quality suit. More likely she was. sayings 
It's bastards like that who go about getting us all a bed reputation, 


Dominic seemed inclined to linger among the hawkers! bundles, I 
wanted out of there. I pointed him due south once agaim and quickened 
the pace till we came out at the bottom of Saltmarket beside the City 
Mortuary and the High Court. More of the face on the mortuary walls. 
Back in the lane Beatrix the Hum was sherricking the lascars: they had 
looked the goods over and bought nothing. To get out of earshot I led 
Dominic across the street and into the Green. When we got as far as the 
Doulton fountain we sat down and I let Dominic's arm go. 


The wine-mopper's bench. Normally two men sitting there would be 
sharing a bottle of plonk. I put my hand between Dominic's legs. 


Dominic sat with bis head craned forward slightly. The only movement 
he made was to readjust the glasses on his nose. The hand between his 
legs stirred nothing in him. He seemed to be taking into close scrutiny 
the founteim: lugubrious celebration of empire (1888), studied by many 
@ lonely wino skipperimg om a moonlit night. He was absorbed in the 
broken and blighted effigies of « fountain where nothing now flowed 
except maybe the bird-shit down the plump cheeks of Victoria on the 
pinnacle. Maybe Greta used to take him there when he was a boy. Maybe 
she used to sit there and smile as Dominic played in the fountain - 
away from the streets, away from uzz. e 


ook Dominic's hand and raised the sleeve. The gold 
204, Sat 1 May, Doninte'aid not turn his head, and (— 
made n@ effort to regaim his hand. I was his Mammy and Daddy all rolled 
into one. . 


Up the tree-lined avenue we went, skirting the People's Palace and 
the Winter Garden, and through the McLennan archway to the street again. 
Monteith Row, Calton. The doors of the Burnt Barns lay open before us. 
Haunt of lost souls from the old Gorbals. y 


In the Barns Cecil was at the far end of the bar listening to the 
crazy jabbering of the Gypsy. Cecil was slumped over the bar on his 
elbows, his head sunk down, He didn't keep well, There was a story that 
he had killed his first wife down in Cornwall, backed into her with his 
container lorry as she stood outside their house one morning, in 
sneakers and a dressing gown, waving him ta—~ta. They said he'd bought 
the Barns with the insurance he got om her, Teresa, his present wife, 

a mountain of a woman from Donegal, wasn't waving Cecil ta-ta. She was 
actively removing him. A strong man when he first came to the Calton. 
He was now hardly more than skin and bone. Whatever happened in 
Cornwall, the balance was to be restored in the Calton. The Gypsy kept 
rattling on. His lady-Love was somewhere in Birmingham, he wasn't sure 
where but he had the feeling it would be the Salvation Army Hostel for 
Women, He wanted to write her a letter but he had never learnt how to” 
read or write, nor had she for that matter. If he could get semsbody to”. 
write a letter for him, somebody like Cecil, his lady-love would most 
likely be able to get somebody to read it to her. if only ould get 
her right address. He would tell Cecil exactly =a to i , 
letter. Cecil wasn't really listening. He was trying to draw/ 

breath after a long morning's graft in the cellar. The Gypsy's talk 
gave Cecil an excuse to rest himself on the bar. 

Teresa, who had been standing in her usual place, that is with her 
back to the big brass till, and in her usual posture, with the palms 
of her hands comforting her big buttocks, came forward as we entered. 

I ordered a bottle of Eldorado and two pints of cider for chasers. She 
brought the wine, the wine glasses and the cider, and Dominic paid her 
out of a wallet stuffed with five- and ten~-pound notes. It was a sight 
that cheered me greatly. At the same time I had to admit it was an 
ill-advised display in a place like the Barns. For the Barns was ponce 
country and Dominic should have been able to recognise it as such. The 
new Dominic seemed to have forgotten too much for his owt good, I had 
already picked out a couple of lads who would be likely to try for 
Dominic's wallet and not only his wallet - they would strip him bare, 
given half-a-chance. Dominic stood, all wmilmowing, sipping his wine and 
squinting up at the ceiling which drooped in a long swelling bulge 
across the face of the gantry. 
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There was a. sudden burst of laughter all round the bar. The 
Gypsy had mentioned some of the things he would like put in the 
letter. Everybody was laughing including Cecil in whom it had 
sparked off a coughing fit. Teresa shook with laughter, ome hand 
clamped over her mouth, Within a year she would have done for 
Cecil. When that day came: she wouldn't be keeping the laughing in. 
Then another laugh, with a familiar ring to it, came up quite 
closeby: a kind of eked-out laugh with 3-second lags between each 
grunt. Felix, the abominable Felix, waiting for the Quayles to fly 
in. 


Felix and his gomeril brother, big Jamie, and old Ranaghan with 
the dud bladder, Jamie arched himself over the bar and went fumbling 
underneath for the Daily Record. Teresa was quick te oblige, still 
keeping one hand behind her on her big buttock. That day Jamie felt 
like a celebrity: only the night before he had stiffened a queer in 
the toilet and put a tumbler into his face for trying it om with his 
kid brother. Jamie and Felix were a lovely pair. They along with the 
four Quayle brothers and old Ranagham had formed a little fascist 
group. Often they would amuse themselves looking round the bar and 
naming the people they would stick up against the wall, and the people 
they would spare, when the fascist league got power. They always. 
started with the crazy Gypsy, he would have to go. The police informer 
Abe would be gafe enough. The degenerate Victor would perish of course. 
The two anarchists in the bookshop in Ross Street would be handed over 
to Jamie for special treatment. And me - maybe because Felix's rectum 
still twitched a bit when he thought about me - I was not to be 
discontinued, but put to work sweeping the streets. 


They were waiting for the Quayles: a student quartet of mspeakable. 
vulgarity. Nicky was a medic, Alan was at the College of Art, Marshal 
and Howard were into the Humanities. There was a fifth Quayle, now a 
detective in Liverpool: he had transferred himself south after proving 
over-zealous in the pursuit of his duties up here, All itched for a 
crack at Felix's bum in the absence of that fifth brother whose 
attachment to Felix had been # byword in the Calton, All except the 
medic were destined for the teaching profession, 


Felix and Jamie had the stools and old Ranaghan stood behind them, 
poor abashed Ranaghan, a pariah who carried his urine about with him 
im a plastic bag under his: cost, very sombre, very diffident, sipping 
his pint, waiting to be drawn into the company by Felix and quiazed 
about his bowel, was his bag empty? was. it nearly full? When it got 
too full Felix liked to accompany old Ranaghan to the gents and watch 
him take the bag from the tube and empty it down the pam, Whem the 
Quayles arrived they'd want to go as well. 


Cecil was. bent double, his hands on his knees, coughing his guts 
up. You couldn't hear the coughing because of the hyaena laugh of the 
Gypsy which spurted out in loud prolonged peala through his nose. 


Qld Ranaghan clocked us first and tipped off Felix. I was 
beginning to think my miracle was going to end up @ bit diluted. 
Felix was staring hard at Dominic, sensing the wad and trying to 
work out the connection between us. At last he reached over and 
moved our wime bottle round to read the label. He gave a phoney 
Little shudder, pulling his: mouth back tight. "Still on the muck, 
ey, Boots?" Stubby, lumpy fingers. He was running to fat now, 
coarsening up, Nicknamed mon petit gateau by Father Devanny whe 
taught him the Latin responses in the Cathedral vestry om Wednesday 
evenings. Exquisite in his acolyte's robes. I was the famished 
pilgrim im the front row, watching him lighting up and snuffing out 
the candles. Gr im his school wniform, waitimg for me in Dino's 
cafe at Charing Cross, a joy to behold. "Is Devanny bent?" I remember 
asking. The boy blushed, smiled delicately and looked away. Nothing 
would induce him to calumiate a cleric, All I know is that when I 
finally had my way with Felix, after the expenditure of much patience 
and not g little cash, I discovered am eager little brute who kmew a 
trick or two. Nowadays mom petit gateau had more the look of a mince 


pie. 


"How are you these days?" I said. 


"I'm celebrating, still celebrating," Felix said, grabbing at his 
pint. 
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Felix and the Quayles were alike in that as im many other things. 
If you asked them how they were they always said they were celebrating. 
4nd they always made the same face when they said it: they pursed 
their lips, blinked their eyes a few times and gave their heads a 
quick little shake. The words came out sing-song fashiom, which was 
always the cue for a big laugh all round. This time only Ranaghan 
obliged. Dominic wasn't tuned in sufficiently and Jamie was deep in 
the funny page. I tried but couldn't: the man's desperation left me 
numb. 


"You remember Gloney?" Felix said. 


I remembered Gloney. He lived up one of the good closes in the 
Gorbals, a close walled with blue tiles, a dismal, chilly, genteel 
kind of close. People like the Gloneys spent half their lives with 
mops and pails, trying to keep the place up, They used to say you 
could eat your dinner off the stair in that close. That tended to 
make them different. Them there was the habit they had of calling 
the police, as well as their talent for picking people out in 
identification parades. When he was twenty years old Gloney left his 
job at the Inland Revenue to join the South African police force. 
Felix wanted to go with him but failed the medical, I happened to be 
present at the farewell get-together they had in the Barng when Gloney 
did a recitation of Mandalay: an excrutiating experience. 


"Ch, sure," I said, "I remember Gloney." 


And thinking back to that night, how I got the heebie-jeebies 
looking at him, listening to him: the minute head, the bleak little 
eyes, the nose that turned upwards and went asquew, the missing chin, 
the peaky shoulders and the enormous spread of arse: here was a 
blood horse, to be sure. The blacks would shit themselves whem they 
saw Gloney coming. 


"He's. back," Felix said. "If you wait om you'll see him, We're 
expecting him in," 


"Qa leave, is he?" I said. 
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"His dad died," Felix said. "Gloney came back for the funeral. 
You would know his- old mam?" 


"Only met him a couple of times," I said. 


Felix grinned. Gloney's dad had been warden at the old-time 
Remand Home in St Vincent Street. 


"Hard but fair I always heard," Felix said. 


& head-banger. Patrolled the dormitories after dark inspecting 
boys' genitals under the blankets with a flashlamp. Had a thing 
about foreskins. "You'll need that cut, lad. You'll never have any 
peace with that, lad." 


“We're having a reunion tonight," Felix said. "Nicky's flat. Why 
not come along and bring your friend?" 


Felix always had a good nose for the pound note in the other 
man's pocket. The medic's flat. Booze would be in meagre supply if 
the Quayles were running the show. All of a sudden everybody was one 
of the lads: 


Felix threw an arm round my shoulder. "Dom't make yourself a 
stranger," he said seductively. 


The gomeril Jamie jabbed the air with his finger six inches in 
front of my nose. "You be there, mate, or you're for the chopper, 
right?" 

That was Jamie being amiable. Felix kept his hand on my shoulder. 
Qld Ranaghan looked away. 


Jamie came back at me. "You and that fucking Gypo right dowm the 
stank!" 


Jamie smoothed his Record out on the bar and returned to Marje 
Proops. I made a point of never saying anything to Jamie. 
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"Just you read your paper," Felix said irritably. All his good 
work in ruins. He snapped his. fingers for Teresa's attention and 
pointed ta our glasses. Pure swank, 


"We're fine," I said. 
"You're sure?" 
"We've plenty here," I said. 


Every time the door flung open, old Ranaghan would turm round to 
check if it was Gloney. It would be a brighter day for him whem Gloney 
and the Quayles came on the seene. He'd been out of luck so far. The 
last time he looked it was omly Michael Leitch from the bookshop im 
Roas Street. Cid Ranaghan was wishing he hadn't been looking when that 
one appeared. 


Things quietened a bit after Michael arrived. Michael and the 
Gypsy had put their heads together to compose the letter. With the 
gock lost to them the Barns went dead. The Gypsy was calmer now. Even 
the idiot look had gone out of his face, Michael had that effect om 
people. & tall emaciated creature with steel-rimmed glasses and a thin 
beard. He was the bearer of a megsage which consumed and dominated him 
but he spoke little. Michael was a listener mainly. I used to watch 
Michael listening and feel pangs of envy. I too had listened and knew 
the kind of shit that would be coming out. Yet for all that the 
suspicion was there that Michael was receiving something which had 
‘been denied me. Maybe he possessed a key which released gleaming 
nuggets of meaning and significance where I had found only impenetrable 
undifferentiated dross. Or was it just an illusion created by this tall 
stooping figure with the long, grave face, the head bent low to catch 
every word, his eyes fixed forever on the ground? A listener like that 
would dignify any conversation, A Vedic discourse or a dirty story, 
they would have looked the same, watching Michael. 


When the Quayles burst in, loud and hearty, it was a very brown, 
very fat Gloney they brought with them. They came in bearing him 
aloft like the hero of the hour. The hair was shaved to a bristle 
on his funny little head. They dumped him down in front of the bar 
but kept their hands on him. The medic stood behind him with both 
hands planted squarely on Gloney's dainty shoulders. I saw one-legged 
&be come lurching from the domino table with outstretched hand, 
spearing a passage between the massed bodies of the Quayles. "I knew 
your dad!" Abe was shouting. He got a good hold on Gloney's arm and 
was levering himself im on his iron leg. 


It was being left to old Ranaghan to order the drinks, with Feliz 
and the rest of them pretending not to notice. Old Ranaghan kept om 
asking them what they wanted to drink. They were too preoccupied to 
answer right away, and when they did, it was absently, without looking 
at old Ranaghan, too engrossed in Gloney to care about drink and who 
was buying it. All past masters in the art of poncing. 


"I knew him in that place," Abe said, "you know where I mean?" The 
perambulator of the dorms used to pluck Abe's prepuce on bath nights. 
Gloney stared sourly into Abe's red-rimmed eyes. "Did good by us all," 
Abe said. 


Old Ranagham was talking to Teresa, straining to make himself 
heard above the roars. Teresa was bent towards him, still fondling 
her flank with both hands, and smiling up at Gloney. The moments of 
sanity with Michael had taken their toll on the Gypsy. He had now 
relapsed into his crazy-man refuge with crazy-man laugh and was trying 
to work his way into the melee round Gloney. The gomeril Jamie kept 
pushing him away. 


Abe was well positioned to corner a pint when the first batch of 
drinks came up. "Here's to his memory," Abe said, knocking his glass 
against Gloney's. Gloney turned his back on Abe . I touched Dominic!s 
arm and we moved dowm beside Michael. He was pressing the Gypsyts 
letter into neat folds. 


at 
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The night of big Kilna's murder was the last time I'd had a drink 
with Michael. I remembered the night well. Pat Kilne I had known all 
my life, sat beside him at school, shared a cell with him in Barlinnie. 
He had a long record of mayhem behind him when he met up with Michael. 
A long gruesome catalogue of Inifings and slashings and shotgun maimings. 
If you left out the recurring episodes of violence in Kilna's life you 
weren't left with much ~- until, that is, he came wder the influence of 
Michael, You would see him in the boozer's, stylishly tailored, basking 
in the 'respect' he was getting. All round him soft and flush-Looking 
businessmen who alwaya laughed too loud if Kilna was laughing or looked 
too stern if Kilna was stern. And there were some who craved to be near 
him, te feel themselves part of some dangerous exploit. And they would 
keep on buying him drinks - Kilnma's was whiskey and green ginger - out 
of a mixture of fascination and apprehension. The terror he aroused in 
these people was the only sustenance Kilna's soul ever got. He was a man 
secure in his ow identity only when he could smell fear in other men. 
Too long an interval between bloodlettings diminished him. But all this 
was to change the day he met Michael Leitch. 


The story that Kilna had become a member of the Federation of 
Anarchists took a bit of swallowing. Had he linked himself to a 
political party it would have been more in keeping with his special 
talents for doing people in. Tory, National Front, Labour, Liberal, 
the Communist Party or the SNP - the names may be different but in each 
case the creed is the same: the belief in the right of the state to 
interfere in people's lives at every hour of the day or night, to effect 
the smooth and minterrupted conversion of the labour of the many into 
the wealth of the few. At the end of the day, however adroit the telly 
propaganda, no state could survive without its enforcers - its Kilnas, 
The state's ultimte argument is always terror. There would have been 
no essential contradiction in the Kilna I lmew joining a political 
party and legitimizing his violence. But for Kilna to embrace a systen 
of thought which worked on the opposite principle - that people have 
the right to be let alone - that took me by surprise. 
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Still it was true. AL1 of a sudden Kilna was never away from the 
meetings in the back-shop in Ross Street. Michael was feeding him 
booka and Kilna was reading them, Michael said that in the first two 
weeks after expressing an interest in anarchism Kilna read more books 
than in the whole of his life up to that time. Before too long he was 
even going round the Calton pubs selling anarchist literature along 
with Danny Lynn, Michzel's co-worker in the shop. Had Kilna teamed up 
with the Shaheen combine and gone round selling pantihose it would not 
have looked more strange. Needless to say people bought Kilng's papers 
with alacrity. And it was even more strange to see big Pat Kilna up a 
ladder in Ross Street painting the outside of the anarchist bookshop. 
According to Danny Lynn the change in Kilna had come about through a 
book which Michael had sent to Kilna in Barlinnie's remand wing. That 
book was Voline's RUSSIAN REVOLUTICN BETRAYED, the story of Makhno in 
the Ukraine giving Trotsky and his Red Army the rum around. The right 
book to the right man at the right time in the right place - and a fire 
was sparked in Kilna's Ukrainian soul. 


The light came too late for Pat, though. The dark days of violence 
had sealed his fate and other mem, carrying the same darkness within 
them as Pat had kmown, broke in and cut him to pieces, and quenched 
that little flickering light in Pat's soul. For most people Fat's 
death brought reassurance: another psychopath had met a fitting end. 
For Michael Leitch there was real grief, for only he, listening in hie 
steadfast way, had heard the cry from Pat Kilna's soul. 


Se Michael is talking about Kilna. His voice is barely audible 
under the screetches of the Quayles. Dominic is not listening: he has 
his eye on Gloney. I think I can see why people shy away from this 
noblest of all philosophies. Man's unrelenting distrust of the voice 
of love in his own soul, Not to love others but to be stronger than 
others is all we want: to be taller, and handsomer, and richer, and 
cleverer, and if we are not these things ourselves at least always to 
make certain we are allied to the tallest, the handsomest, the richest 
and the cleverest. That is the basis of the hierarchies, 
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Keep to the hierarchies: that is the teaching of the ages, There is 
no certainty in any other thing but power: that is the voice of Pharaoh. 
It is the only voice you are ever likely to hear, When Pharaoh speaks, he 
is echoed to infinity. The bar tender opens his mouth end lo and behold 
it's Pharaoh. The man beside you in the queue at the labour exchange is 
Pharaoh. The black intern stitching your face in the casualty ward is 
Pharaoh. The fairy in the Whipper's shop is Pharaoh. And in the jail two 
out of every three cons turn out to be Pharaoh. The echo is always 
decisive, final, unanswerable, leaving room in the world for nothing but 
itself. The motor car is Pharaoh. The TV set is Pharaoh. Newsprint is 
Pharaoh. If you cannot join in the echo you must be a crank. You are 
either mad or just plain bad and you and your little voice will be cast 
down and swept aside in the thunderings of Pharaoh, Your little 
degenerate voice will be stifled and put to shame. You have hardened 
your heart against Pharaoh, you have calumiated his hierarchies, and 
when the time is ripe you shall pay a sorry price, my friend. There will - 
be no happy day for you, no rank, no redemption. Not for you Michael 
Leitch. You will never know how it feels to be among the chosen. Let's 
ask Dominic here what it's like, That sweet moment of his dreams, the 
day they called his name and he marched up so proud and took the little 
bit rank Pharach laid upon him. We'll ask Dominic about the lovely 
feeling in his bowels that day, something sweet and warm welling up 
inside him, one of the elect at last, a good boy at last. For Dominic 
will cherish that moment, Let there be no talk of illusion, sham, 
fraud: nothing in Dominic's soul ever savoured as that moment savoured. 
Without Pharach the soul was cold but that moment was a fire. Dominic 
will hug it close for his lasting comfort. He will sleep by it for the 
rest of his days and when he sings it will be a psean to Pharaoh and 
the hierarchies for the peace and joy and triumph which was granted 
unto him. But for you Michael Leitch and for you Danny Lym, Pharaoh 
has other things in store. 


Michael and Danny went to Kilna's house after the funeral. Kilna's 
old dad, George, who stood six feet six inches end hawked ribbons and 


balloons outside the Argyle Arcade, gave them a suitcase which conteined 
the following: 


18 books. 


The Last Days of Socrates (the Apology, 


Crito & Phaedo), 


Works of Love. 


The Crigin of the Family, Private Property 


& the State. 


The Ego & His Gm. 


Notes from the House of the Dead. 


Walden. 


The Murder of Christ. 


The Letters of Sacco & Vanzetti. 


Christianity & the Class War. 


The Sane Society. 


Summerhill, 


Life + 99 Years. 


Report to Greco, 
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Plato. 


Soren Kierkegaard. 


Friedrich Engels. 


Mex Stirnir. 


Fedor Dostoevsky. 


Henry David Thoreau. 


Wilhelm Reich, 


Nicholas Berdyaev. 


Erich From. 


A.S, Neill, 


Nathan Leopold. 


Nikos Kazantzakis. 


The Anarchists. (ed.) Irving L.Horowitz. 
Patterns of Anarchy. (ed, ) Leonard I.Krimermn. 


Nature & Human Nature. Alex Comfort. 
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Intelligence & Personality Alice Hein. 


The Shop Steward Movements & 
Workers! Control. Branko Pribicivec. 


There were four bound volumes. of Guy Aldred's now defunct monthly, 
The Word. There were seven seperate pamphlets written by Aldred: 


Historical & Traditional Christianity. (Part 1) 
Historical & Traditional Christianity. (Part 2) 
Parliament is Obsolete. 

The Life of Richard Carlile. 

Bakunin. 

John MacLean, 

Rex Versus Aldred, 


The three of us left the pub together, still talking about Kilna, to 
escape the noise of Gloney and the Quayles and the sad laughter of the 
Gypsy. 


This is where I live, this tenement, four stories up, A lucky day the 
day I found this place. I don't know what brought me down here that day. 
I used to make a point of keeping clear of Brigton. Maybe I was looking 
for somebody or something, or more likely trying to keep out of the way of 
somebody or something. In I came, anyway, up the turnpike, picked my flat 
right at the top with a window facing south across the river. It was a 
derelict tenement in those days, ten years ago. I had noe neighbours then. 
The original inhabitants had been driven north, south, east and west to 
the big housing schemes where the prospect would not be so pleasing. Well, 
you know what they say, it's an ill wind that blows nobody any good. Curbs 
on public spending delayed the section of motorway which the planners had 
decided would run through here, The demolition squads were halted in their 
tracks, leaving me undisturbed in my little aerie. In no time the whole 32 
houses in the 4 closes of our little street were occupied by people Like 
myself more or less, all living a quiet and comfortable rent-free existence. 
I have never had better neighbours. 
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Dominic is seated on a hard chair - one of 3 plain hard chairs 
I stole, one by one, on three consecutive Saturday nights from the 
Clyde Vaults just dow the road. The only fumiture I have, apart 
from an iron monster of a bed and a small kitchen table which the 
previous tenants were gracious enough to leave behind them. I can 
see Dominic casting suspicious glances at the bed. He has moved his 
chair a long way away from the bed. The sheets may not be whiter 
than white but I can vouch for that bed, Dominic, I can see we'll 
end by doing it on the floor and it's immaterial to me. He has his 
cigars out and is running the cellophane sheath up and dow his 
cigar. Dark glasses, dickey-bow, the fat little beard and cigars. 
It all helps when you're trying to forget. New togs, new man. If 
you need to believe it, if you can let yourself believe it. But for 
me, plagued with remembering, the past just wont let go. Put it 
behind you, let it wither away, let it die. You can forget it, maybe, 
but you can't beat it. It will go on having its say on the quiet and 
vanquish in the end, vanquish the lot of us. The edge of the past is 
a corner nobody turns. What are we frightened of, anyway? All the 
crude shit of the past, things we want covered up, metamorphosed. Do 
you think anybody really cares, Dominic? Do you think God cares? It's 
just uzz, Dominic, what we are. We don't change becauge we can't, It's 
just uzz over and over again. And looking at you sitting there like a 
bad bluidy joke, I know it for. a fact - it's uzz again, wetve got 
you in the paddy close. 


I go to the sink at the window to rinse some glasses. I can see 
the new multi-stories of the Gorbals on the other side of the river. 
The new squalor stamping dow the old. Dominic is saying: "Z!ve changed, 
you know. I've changed," 


He has) forgotten Greta's pain. She is no longer crying at night and 
Dominic is no longer listening. 


I don't hold it against him. It is one of a thousand betrayala I 
don't hold against him, With some people remembering could be fatal. 
Like people who need to believe that today is different from yesterday, 
and that tomorrow will be better than today. With poor old Greta's pain 
to remember I don't blame him for wanting to forget. 
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I wipe a hole in the dirt on the window pane for a clearer view. 
All the old landmarks torn down now except churches and schools and 
the police station in Oxford Street. The State keeps its grip on the 
place till the death. Dominic's window looked straight into a midden 
with a horse-trough running alongside it. Stables in the back-court 
gave it its name, the paddy. There was also a cooper's yard and a 
sawmill with a saw that screeched and whined pure murder all day long 
till at last the people couldn't stand it anymore and they burnt the 
sawmill down. Nothing like that here. Here we have the park and the 
river and we pay no rent. Better than we were born to, Dominic. Should 
I try talking to him about his mother? I remember that women. And I 
remember the way it was with him and her and uzz. Greta was made for 
another place, a place where people could be more human, some faraway 
place with another language, a tender language, a language with some 
love in it. It wasn't nice what we did to Greta, what you helped us to 
do, Dominic. But nobody beat the old Gorbals. It took you by the throat 
and you became Gorbals or you broke. And we broke Greta. And I don't 
blame Dominic for not wanting to remember how he helped us to break 
her. She laughed at our little tin gods and fetched you away from uzz 
to pick flowers in the park. I saw the way Greta watched over you, 
always smiling, always loving. The Gorbals couldn't stand idly by in 
the face of a challenge like that. We had to get you and teach you to 
cringe, to cringe the way we cringed. Dominic doesn't want to remember 
how he used to go round apologising for his old maw, how he used to 
make jokes about her just to please uzz, jokes about her queer language 
and her odd ways. Qh, you were a hard-case, Dominic, going about with 
that blunt razor in your pocket, fooling nobody. Greta Imew what you 
would be in our little world - an arse-hole, a nothing, That's what 
you were and that's what you are. It's just uzz, Dominic, you and me, 
going round and round: you down on your knees begging to be made to 
suffer anything so long as we love you. We're back in the paddy close. 


But the change? This pisspot Dominic hasn't changed. Still going 
about rubbing his balls. I see it as plain as the nose on his hackit 
face. I see it in the thin line of his mouth, the sharp ice of his eyes. 
The expensive clobber, that's new. The wallet stuffed with fivers and 
tenners, that's new. The semi-detached in Aberdeen, the car, the going- 
about armed with polaroid specs to stick on at the approach of old 
friends - all this may be new. But there it is - the chengelessness of 
change. By some weird alchemy all the new trappings serve only to 
reinforce the old image. The bandit Dominic in fancy dress - on the 
scoot fae the wife and weans for a weekend in Glesca. s 


— 
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No, I wont try talking to him about his mother. I'l] ram him and 
stay silent about his mother. I knew him as a wean and lost him, found 
him again as a youth and lost him, and now I confront him as a man. A 
chronological delight. Hold fast to the chronology and dismiss the 
changelessness of change. Bow down before the hands. on Dominic's gold 
wristwatch. Change is the edict and time is the law. ld people are 
dirt and the dead are out of date. If they try to speak smother them 
with nostalgic haverings or learned pedantry. I have played that game 
many a time for the price of a pint. Is this what you demand of me, 
Dominic? Will he want to see signs of distress even? The distress of 
the disoriented, the misalligned, as I go fumbling for something to 
feel my way by, something to give ballast and restore allignment, with 
all the familiar lendmarks washed away, so totel is the change in him, 
down even to his itchy scrotum. And all this so that my poor Dominic 
who has gone onwards and upwards, the Dominic with letters after his 
name and money in the bank, can believe in himself ~ in his awesome 
and total and souvl-shattering change. Dominic is looking at his watch. 
I will ram him and stay silent about his mother. 


"Drink up, Dominic, here's to you ~ no matter the change." 


At least I'll wait till the wine loosens his tongue and maybe 
dissipates the amnesia. No sense in scaring him off. Not long ago 
T was fingering the crumbs in my pocket for a crushed drinamyl 
tablet, after a day and a night in the garage, and that garage the 
Marine, which as everybody knows is no ordinary little nick but a 
mean stink-hole of a nick where the poxy bastards confiscate your 
shoes and flood the cell with water every four hours. And there I 
was in the Mitchel, denied my place in the Reading Room where I'd 
hoped to immerse myself in the Upanishads, and forced to go up to 
the Music Room and prepare myself for a long dreary stint with the 
back numbers of the Gramophone Magazine, when all of a sudden I 
spied my miracle approaching in Bath Street. When Boots latches on 
to a miracle he is slow to renege on it. 


on, 


I too have come as a miracle to people in my time, I have been 
latched on to and sucked dry. It is quite usual in this balmy-cane 
town to walk up and down the streets looking for miracles. I have 
come as a miracle to cloacal Victor on more occasions than one. And 
even the grass, Abe, hobbling after me on his gamy leg, has. not 
always beseeched in vain. The same goes for Felix, And Dominic — he 
has squeezed more out of me than anybody. Keep your eyes peeled, and 
your turn comes round. 


Dominic empties his glass, I pour him another. Let us rejoice he 
has not lost his taste for the wine. His early VP inurement back in 
the paddy close has stood him in good stead. He sits cross-Legged, 
grim-faced, nodding his head. He used to sit like that at Aldred's 
meetings. Socialism was a crossroads in Dominic's life: had he never 
arrived there he might never have discovered that other road ~ that 
safer journey he eventually took. For a while he just sat there at 
the crossroads in the midst of all his luggage, all that hopeless 
lumber that kept him impotent, always nodding assent but careful to 
make no move. Sometimes a. gesture was called for to allay suspicion. 
There was a shrine in Dominic's house, a picture of virgin and child 
on a shelf in an alcove with a votive candle in a dish of ruby glass, 
and the light burned night and day. After socialism the virgin and 
child vanished and a phote of Mao Tse-Tung went up in their place, and 
the light burned on and nothing changed. When people become what they 
have always been they say: "I've changed." We can't always admit what 
we are, what we're after. We believe in the fictions we concoct around 


ourselves as we wait at the crossroads - faced with journeys we have no 
stomach for. 


For six days in the week Dominic could be a rebel at the crossroads. 
In fact he could have been anything at all he cared to be, artist, 
philosopher, man of the world - as long as it didn't cost any money. 
But on a Friday one could only be one thing. Friday was Labour Exchange 
day. The State would take Dominic by the scruff of the neck and shake 
him hard, and all the pretty little conceits and fancies he had hedged 
himself about with during: the intervening week fell from him and 
shrivelled up and died. They evaporated at the first breath of that 
odious reality - the dole queue. 
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I don't mean I condemn Dominic for going the way of Pharaoh and the 
hierarchies, If anything it was a tribute to his insight into the true 
cravings of his own heart. Many travel a long way towards the great 
libertarian ideal before discovering the real object of their passion - 
their hatred of UZZ. And they always end by tuming their mistake into 
a career and becoming Pharaoh's mollifiers, to deactivate and neutralize, 
so that all revolutionary endeavour fails at their touch. They don't 
travel the road, they encumber it. They are Pharaoh's vanquished 
nightmares, quaint little emasculate things, at his beck and call. They 
are the bogus fears he sports with on the front page of newspapers. 
They are the anaemic little victims of a thousand IV interviews. They 
are Pharaoh's breathing space in a crisis. They take pride of place 
among all the weapons in Pharaoh's armoury. No, Dominic did not become 
one of those. He obeyed the instincts of his heart and did the honest 
thing. He’ went the way of the bourgeois. It did not surprise me in the 
least. I had learnt to read and understand Dominic: I had listened and 
caught the secret voices in Dominic's soul as Michael had caught Kilna's, 
There was a voice crying out for vengeance but it was vengeance against 
UZZ ~ not Pharach. Only when he ceased to be a prole would vengeance be 
possible. Rank, a place up there somewhere above UZZ in the official 
statistics of the great god Pharaoh, that in itself would be vengeance 
enough. He would ply the book and pass examinations and string together 
the coveted degrees. It would be a task devoid of one joyous moment, 
Dominic would swallow whole everything they set before him: books would 
pass through him in undigested lumps. It didn't matter. The husk and 
its integuments - that's all one needed. There would be no scaling of 
heights, no fathoming of deeps, only a truckling acceptance of the 
sterile little dogmas from the mouths of his tutors. He would make do 
with clutching at that: that's what won official approbation. For if 
it wasn't an outward salvation Dominic didn't want it. It had to be an 
official document: something you could present to the policeman at the 
frontier: to be rid of the past and all the betrayals of the past. And 
waiting for him was a faraway town, a steady job, a semi-detached and 
a bourgeois wife. Dominic had made it. Or thought he had, 


Denise and Dominic graduated together and screwed for the first 
time after the party that night. It was the first time Denise had 
been able to dampen down certain misgivings regarding Dominic's 
right of access. It was the first time Dominic had felt himself 
worthy of access. They perused each other's scrolls to banish the 
last vestiges of disquiet. Denise was now quite confident of her 
lover's credentials which even her mistrustful father, the managing 
director of R.0, Wright Ltd, Upholsterers, whose wont it was to 
characterize Dominic as "that insipid little shit", would not be 
able to impugn. Denise indeed was all Dominic could have wished for: 
a businessman's daughter, fastidious of countenance and voluptuous 
of buttock. He felt safe in her hands. His link with the past a fine 
thread, drawn finer and finer by Denise, then snapped. Her middle- 
class accent thrilled him to the marrow of his bones. "0 speak, my 
dear, say something, anything, please," he urged. "Bottle me, bottle 
me rotten," she pleaded. It was his first erection in seven years 
and his performance veered from the fumbling and inept to the over- 
expectant. The unexpected themes in Dominic's love-making, little 
eddies of perversion of which he had betrayed no sign until that 
night, she quickly snuffed out. Mud stains from the past still 
clinging to him, He would wash them out in contrite tears. And as 
Dominic was penitent so Denise was forgiving. They were wed in the 
High Presbyterian Old Parish Church, the Rev. P.W, Turner, D.D., 
officiating. It was top hats and windsor grey tails. They honeymooned 
on the Costa Brave where Denise went to work on Dominic's accent and 
table manners. She had to instil in him the right prejudices, the 
right inhibitions, the right politics. Landing a job in the right 
kind of school depended on all traces of Dominic's keelie origin 
being ruthlessly extirpated. He was a willing pupil. No exaction was 
too demeaning. No constraint was too irksome. Denise fetched him 
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home debased and dislocated in every fibre and glad to be so. A chronic 


condition which was to carry over into his teaching career. He would 
find favour with headmasters and be amenable in the ataff room. He 
would look for consolation nowhere but in his wife's repacity. Her 
unbridled pursuit would keep him in the safe path. 


Dominic entered upon his new role in a spasm of flushed and 
jubilant optimism. His wildest dreams seemed to have come true. 
He had cash, comfort, a sense of rectitude, and a house in a 
peaceful suburb. Best of all, he had Denise, and Denise was 
class. It wasn't just flesh in those delectable hams, it was 
class. Jt wasn't just any old erumpet she was offering, it was 
class crumpet, and that made all the difference, 


In the evenings they watched the telly together and after 
the telly Dominie walked the dog. Dominie liked walking the dog. 
Indeed walking the dog had become an integral part of Dominie's 
love-life with Denise. For coming baek into the avenue with the 
dog, staying on the far side for a better view of the semi as he 
approached, its pitiless and unrelenting look, a superior 
dwelling with windows tastefully draped, elegantly aloof, and 
the superabundant garage alongeide where his red Toyota lay 
snug and gafe - taking it all in bit by savoury bit as he made 
his way along the exquisite avenue never failed to quicken 
Dominic sexually and prepare him for the vigorous demands Denise 
made nightly. 


Dominie needs a piss. I do to’as it happena. In the ordinary 
way T'd just pee in the aink in Keeping with the tradition in 
this town. Not wishing to offend Dominic's need to see some small 
Sign of deference in me, I lead the way out and down to the 
stairhead privy. For Dominic we observe the proprieties. The 
two of us squeeze in together and dangle our tools. That's called 
manly camaraderie. Dominie's urine is a dark ginger eolour, mine 
ia atill that pale way. Before I realise what's happening Dominie 
haa thrown up. Splashes of urine-froth and vomit eome all over me. 
T have to leave him there, still heaving and spluttering, with his 
head in the lavatory pan. 


The key figures in Dowinie's life are now assembled. In the 
order in whieh they made his aequaintance, they are: 
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Greta, his mother. 

Boots, that's me, his pal. 

Denise, his wife. 

RO, Wright, the upholsterer, his father in law. 

Eddie Morgan, M.A., his headmaster. 

Dr. Elphinstone MacCaig, B.M., B.Ch., his local GP. 

Dr. Quintin P, Lufft, B.M., B.Ch., D.P.M., Physician 
Superintendent at Woodend Mental Hospital, Aberdeen. 

Liz Altman, a patient at Woodend. 

Sam Altman, her husband. 

Julian Altman, their son (17). 


The panel have agreed to furnish us with further details 
regarding the ins and outs of Dominic. ‘The panel. was assembled 
with the most judicious eare, at considerable expense and not 
a little ineonvenience. Forthright disclosures likely to deprave 
and sorruet eannot be entirely ruled out. Baeh has had intimate 
and protracted dealings with the man in the toilet. All were 
vetted with the utmost rigour before appearing here today. 
Although fees were negotiated on an individual basis we can 
assure you that all are being handsomely remunerated. 


Terry Tyler, MP (jumping to his feet and waving to cameraman): 
I was invited here to participate in a think-in on the subject of 
vice and villainy in this town. I am happy to say I have no 
personal knowledge of the man in the toilet, and no doubt that 
is the reason I was excluded from the panel. Do I have the 
assurance of the Chair that as tight a rein as possib¥e wh he 
kept on proceedings, to ensure that, in the interests of the 
vast majority, whose views in these matters I am totally and 
completely identified with, this think-in does not degenerate 
into a cabaret act for perverts? 


Sam Altman: Are you saying we're perverts? You watch your 
mouth, That's my wife and son there. You just watch it, mac. 


Terry Tyler, MPs I was alluding to the man in the toilet, 


R.O, Wright (thumping the table): That's right. It's the 
only word for him. I guessed as much the first time I laid eyes 
on the bastard. Of course I didn't know he was a dyed in the wool 
poof, I thought maybe he'd juat been pulling his wire more than 
was good for him. T never understood how Denise could associate 
with a thing like that. I suppose had her mother been alive 
things would have turned out differently. She would have sussed 
him out quiek enough. For my part I've washed my hands of hin. 
The beat thing he could do is clear out of it and give us all 
a bit of peace, I just hope he stops in this baluy-eane town of 
yours. The balmy-eane is the only fit plaee for him ag far as 
I can see. We certainly don't want him back in Aberdeen. I've 
advised my daughter to start divorcee proesedings immediately and 
in the meantime to change all the locks on the doors. Did you 
know that on one oceasion he actually made advances to me? 


Sam Altman: To me too. 

Julian Altman: And to me. 
Eddie Morgan, M.A.: And to me. 
Dr MacCaig: 4nd me. 


Dr Lufft: Nothing you say surprises me. I predicted the whole 
course of events. Thiz man was first admitted to 
Woodend 2$ years ago. He was a voluntary patient. On 
examination I detected fairly severe personality 
disturbance. There were gross inconsistencies of 
speech pattern interconnected with obvious paramesia — 
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with special reference to early environment. There was 
evidence of pergecutory delusions in relation to his eolleagues and 
Mr Morgan particularly. Staff-room situations seemed to be a major 
atress area. I also detected signs of a polymorphous aexuality 
threatening to reduce and eventually undermine completely the main 
libido drive. The prognosia in such cases is variable. I am not 
a man to take precipitate aetion. Clearly, however, the deterioration 
had to be halted and we tried everything short of leusotomy to do 
just that. We gave him trifluorperazine and chlorpromazine and some 
time after we tried insulin coma. We tried perazine and prochlorperazine, 
homofenazine, perphenazine and fluphenazine. Nor did we leave out the 
alkylpiperidyl derivatives, thioridazine and mepazine. His response to 
these treatments was acaroely satisfactory. When we felt the time was 
ripe we introduced him to eleetro-eonvulsive therapy but he had only 
received half his quota of shocks when he discharged himself against 
the advice of senior medical staff. He seemed convinced his eondition 
had improved and was eager to return to teaching. Of course I knew he 
would be back. I sketched out the whole scenario in a letter to the 
mental health offieer, and I've been proved correct in all essentials, 
including his eventual return to Woodend in police custody. 


Dr MaeCaig (winking at Denise): Too bad you didn't foresee his 
eventual escape as well. 


Dr Lufft (reddening): I wasn't aware I was accountable to you. 


Terry Tyler, MP: Nevertheless is it not in fact the ease that 
a dangerous lunatie was given into your charge for the protection 
of the community and is now at large and roaming about the streets 
of this town? ; 


Dr Lufft: I did not come here to be pilloried. 
Mama Rook (a hawker, 22 Waverly Gdns., Shawlands): Don't you worry 


your head about it, son. Qne more loony on the streets wont make much 
difference. This place is hoaching with them. 


(A beautiful Punjabi youth in a pinstripe suit storms out 
angrily shaking his fist at Abe. ) 


Abe: He was brought to the wrong place, that fella. He told 
me he was guided here by a yogi with a red stepladder. That sounds 
suspleiously like Gibbie the lamplighter. It was the ananda marga 
yoga meditation he was after, He was on the lockout for his 
Godbrother Prajapati, an expert on vedie euisine. They wanted to 
meditate upon the Mystery of the Seventh Opulence. Apparantly the 
word anyabhiearinya is very significant. It is all they have to 
go on. Qnly on one day every 8,600,000,000 years are the cosmie 
conditions right for the unloeking of this mystery. I think he 
was prone to exaggeration. His divine grace Swami Bharadvaja was 
down to lead the meditation. This guru is in direct disiplie 
suecession, through Narada, dsita, Devala and Vyasa, to Sri Krsna 
himself. Qn, questions of a more humdrum nature the boy was rather 
less forthcoming. In particular my interest in the Punjabi marraige 
ceremony caused him great agitation. I have no doubt in my own 
mind he entered the country illegally. 4 pity I was unable to 
detain him further. I trust members of the Special Branch present 
took due cognizanee of his hurried departure. 


Elky Clarke (housebreaker, 2 Ross St., Calton): You were 
feeling him up, ya cunt, I saw you. 


Abe: The hooligan element has declared-itself. I must change 
my seat. : 


(Abe takes a chair next to Julian.) 


Mama Rook: It used to be nits and lice, now it's loonies and 
queers. This toon's done for. 


Lord Provost: I expect that last remark to be struck out. 
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Bailie Joe P. Molseed (convener of highways and byways, 7 Ruthven 
&venue, Giffnock): I think I can put a lot of people's minds at 
rest. All public lavatories not having a full-time attendant in 
charge are to be phased out in the coming year. It has long been 
@ sore point with the committee that the department appeared to be 
providing free facilities for sodomites. I am glad to be in a 
position to announce that very soon that criticism will no longer 
be valid, I may add that those toilets which do have a full-time 
attendant in charge will now close in the early part of the evening 
and remain closed all day Sunday. It is our information that it is 
on a Sunday the grosser acts of indecency take place. This latter 
measure comes into effect from midnight tonight. We have received 
numerous complaints and petitions from irate members of the public 
who are dismayed and bewildered by the continued existence of such 
places. Yet there is a second equally important consideration. 
Police officers on toilet surveillance are often compromised and 
corrupted in the line of duty. Morale in the force has never been 
lower. There were no less than 160,000 crimes committed in the 
region last year, and for the current year the figure is expected 
to be even higher, The Chief Constable has expressed grave disquiet 
over recent rumblings among the men. In a city which is fighting 
for its very survival we cannot afford - 


Lord Provost: Is this a: conspiracy? 


Chief Constable: My report was confidential. That fool blew 
the gaff. 


Elky Clarke: Poor old Joe, he's had it now, they'll probe 
his expenses. See you in B Hall, Joe! 


Mama Rookt What about the glue-sniffers and under-age drinkers? 
I don't think he was counting then. 


Anita Bolls (2 Sword Street, Bridgeton, portraitist extraordinary 
and consultant art therapist to HM Prisons and mental hospitals, in a 
flanmnelet pyjama top with broad yellow stripes and baggy tweed skirt 
with ea drawstring hem which she has pulled tight beneath the knee): 
What about the man in the toilet? Can he not be stood up and faced 
frontwards so that we can see his face? I feel I could do justice to 
that face. Qnly crimes and lunacy have ever inspired me, I have painted 
every Glasgow murderer since Peter Manuel. Anybody interested in my 
work should call in at the Schottisch-Deutscher Treffpunkt where they 
will see a collection of my oils, water colours, lithographs and a 
silver point drawing of the man who put a half brick through the Christ 
of the Cross of St John in the Kelvingrove Galleries. Incidentally I 
was in no way responsible for the Bible John poster. That picture was 
commissioned by the City of Glasgow police from the chief bummer at 
the Glasgow Schocl, of Arts an ignorant and misguided choice. That 
picture was a body blow to Glasgow painting, plastered as it was from 
end to end of the city, on every building, in every pub, cafe, 
restaurant, school room, post office and labour exchange. A preposterous 
piece of work, anaemic and irrelevant, befouling the artistic taste of 
the community and an insult to art, It is no surprise to me that the 
murderer is still at large. I protested vehemently at the time. The 
killer of women ovght to have been painted by a woman. I at least would 
have given them a painting people would look at. I have been painting 
maniacs all mv life. 


Chief Constables In this case it is out of the question, There 
may well be a query over identification at a later stage. By rights 
the man in the toilet should have a coarge grey blanket draped over 
his head and shoulders, His belt and/or braces should be removed 
immediately, I am most anxious that the correct proceedures be 
followed to the letter. We bend over backwards to help the criminal, 


Elky Clarke: Kiss my arse. 
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(A messenger-at-arms, formerly quartermaster sergeant at the 
Camerona' depot in Inverness, parades up and dow with a printed 
placard held high in the air. one side the legend reads: 


LADIES HOLD ON TO YOUR HANDBAGS 
and on the other side 
GENTLEMEN BEWARE OF PICKPOCKETS 


The Lord Provost twists about in his chair in a mood of profound 
consternation. ) 


Terry Tyler, MP: I understood this to be an invited audience, 


(Jimmy Hitler Robinson, the Carngad detective, climbs up on his 
chair to take stock of the audience. ) 


Jimmy Hitler Robinson: They've come in strength, sir. I know 
every face. There's a warrant out for some of then. 


on + tt, Terry Tyler, a This is deplorable. Undesirable elements have 
a gate-crashed the event. 

Lord Provost: All those not in possession of a ecard - this 
card (he takes a card from his pocket with gold lettering and serrated 
edges and hands it to the Chief Constable who hands it to detective 
Robinson who holds it out for all to see) will ace leave the 
auditorium at once. 


Elky Clarke (to detective Robinson): Hey potato nose, stop 
glowering at me. I've got a card. Look, (He shows his card, } 


Jimmy Hitler Robinson: Will everyone who does have a white card 
show it now, please? 


ad 


(The messenger-at-arms, unperturbed, goes round inspecting the 
white cards. He is followed by two crestfallen young constables. 
caught in the vestibule playing fastest-on-the-draw with their 
shiny new batons. ) 


Chief Constable: I don't know how it is, everybody seems to 
have a white card. 


Lord Provost: That's not possible. We only had a batch of 
50 printed, There's at least a hundred people here. Where did all 
the extra cards come from? : 


Jimmy Hitler Robinson. (much pained): Half of them must be 
forgeries, sir. That bit about the running buffet is the cause. 


“ A a 
Lord Provost: ALL this ig te beyond me, 
f ~or as s| 
Anita Bolls: All thie and much besides, 
bold. 


Lord Proyost (a bLs 


(Abe passes his tobacco tin to Julian.) 


Julian: If it's my ring you're after, 


Abe: Tmpetuous boy! 


(Jimmy Hitler Robingon tongue-lashes the two newly-minted 


cherubs in the vestibule. ) 7 
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Lord Provost: If Miss Bolls is alluding to gifts the Prince was 
kind enough to bestow upon the Lady Provost and myself, I regret I can 
make no comment at this moment in time as the whole question of the 
gifts. is now sub judice. You will just have to wait till my reminiscences 
are published in the spring of next year. The book will incorporate a 
full account of my Arabian adventure. It will be a clean bork with no 
trace of rottenness. I may mention though that my sojourn in Saudi Arabia 
was @ most rewarding experience. The Prince was full of breeding with a 
royal dignity of head and shoulders. Indeed such was his stature that one 
conld only marvel at his comprehension of such pygmies as ourselves. He 
showered us with kindnesses from the moment of our arrival. Nor shall I 
ever forget the wonderful hospitality sham to us by the Mayor of Jidda, 
a tall, graceful, vigorous man with whom I at once struck up a terrific 
bond of friendship. He played backgammon with my wife in the guest tent 
and recited lengthy passages from the Koran, the whole of which he had 
committed to memory in boyhood. Me morning he had me kitted owt in the 
regalia of Sherif Fauzan el Jeziar ibn Tikheimi, his close friend, with 
ceremonial dagger and all, The hilt of that dagger was studded with 
priceless jewells and it was only with the greatest reluctance, not 
wishing to offend, yet fearful I might lose it, that I was persuaded to 
carry it about my person. They packed me off, with a specially padded 
saddle under me, on Biseita, the Mayor's favourite she-camel, to ride 
the lonely velvet sands of the Wadi Murrmiya. Bedouin tribesmen bowed 
their heads as I passed. The Bedouin are a hard and pitiless race,void 
of any notion of human compassion. They are wholly imbued with the 
spirit of the desert, harsh and repellent, and they cannot act otherwise 
but in accordance with that spirit. To seek assistance from the Bedouin 
is to invite calamity. They take an unholy delight in directing the 
stranger to wells which they know to be dry or where the water is 
contaminated and even to wells which do not in fact exist and never 
have existed. To succour the afflicted seems to the Bedouin a monstrous 
aberration: their natural disposition is to finish you off and take 
your belongings. Yet how different it proved to be in my case, When I 
lost control of Biseite in the Wadi Fura and was pitched headlong into 
the sand, I thought my hour had come. The carrion birds hovered above 
me and I resigned myself to death in the wilderness, far from family 
and friends. 


And as I composed myself for the final ordeal my whole career 
passed before my eyes as in some wondrous vision. With the hand of 
death clutching at my throat it was that vision alone which eased 
my apirit and sustained me. All things were suddenly made crystal 
clear. Yes I had made mistakes, and they were not hidden from me, 
but my successes far outweighed them. In the scale of eternal 
values I would be vindicated. My decision to become the roving 
ambassador for our fair city had been the correct one. That above 
all was what cheered and comforted me and enabled me to endure. 

I had chosen the right course rather than the easy one. I had kept 
faith with destiny. And there in the desert wastes I heard a voices 
I tell you, Peter, you have accomplished more in your journeyings 
throughout the length and breadth of the world than we dared expect 
from any man. In my terrible anguish that voice consoled me. I knew 
my pre-ordained task had been fulfilled, And those who scoffed when 
I resisted their urgings to confine my duties to a narrow sphere - 
they would be cast down. And the mud-slingers who said I was. free 
wheeling round the world at the ratepayers! expense with the sole 
object of amassing a personal fortune out of gifts received from 
high dignitaries in Rome, Milan, Ottawa, London, Warsaw, Kabul, 
Mecca, Medina, Jidda, Peking, Shanghai, Canton and all along the 
Great Wall of Ghina - these detractors would be scattered and 
confounded and put to shame. They had totally failed to appreciate 
the character of my misgion: to salvage and restore the broken and 
blighted image of our tom, and redeem the good name of Glaswegians 
everywhere. Just consider the disrepute of our city before I began 
my travels. Even the Bedouin chieftain, Abd el Shimt Bataab, had 
heard of us and such was the horror of the tales he had heard that 
he and his people had come to believe we must be the descendants of 
a tribe of professional robbers of pilgrims, ~ a tribe banished in 
ancient times by a false Enir and blood-brothers te the Bedouin. It 
was due entirely to this mythical Arab connection that my life was 
spared, Not that it saved Sherif Fauzan's jewelled dagger, signed by 
Mufaddhi, the greatest swordsmith in all Arabia. It was stolen from 
me as I slept after a great feast in my honour at @ watering~place 
called Abu Markha, On the way back to Jidda I was aseured that the 
thief, when caught, would die the death of 10, 000 screams. 
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On arriving back in Jidda a most fantastic reception awaited us. 
Scenes of wild delirium all around us on the road. Wherever we 
stopped a sumptious banquet was prepared immediately. The story of 
my mishap in the desert, had gone before me. Without in any way 
desiring it, and indeed completely unknown to me, T had become a 
hero and a celebrity overnight. RBverywhere I went people were 
rushing up to me with tears in their eves and flinging themselves 
at my feet. Iam only a man, I told them, I am only a man like 
yourselves. Is this not the prophet, T heard them say, the one who 
was tortured and spurned in his own land, and who has come amongst 
us that we may do him homage? They held my ankles in such a fierce 
grip that it was all I covld do to remain standing. As we neared the 
centre of the town the crowds grew larger and soon there were tens 
of thousands flocking round me. The Prince's soldiery had to fend 
them off with whips. But the more bloodily the soldiers lashed out 
the more fervent these people became. Had they succeeded in getting 
their hands on me I feel sure I would not now be here to tell the 
tale. Without any doubt I shonld have been torn to pieces in that 
upsurge of fanatical zeal. At length some live ammunition was 
distributed among the troops, and I was whisked away to the Prince's 
palace. There I was reunited with my dear wife. She had abandoned all 
hopesof ever seeing me again, and such was the shock occasioned by my 
sudden appearance before her, although in fact she had had prior word 
of my arrival, that she fell away in a swoon. My friend and colleague 
Bailie Bashir Kahm, who had accompanied us to Arabia as the 
representative of Glasgow's Asian commmity, was there toa He waved 
to me from the back of the room where he was in conference with some 
sheiks. It's always business with Bashir, but he seemed in good 
spirits. The Mayor of Jidda, alas, was absent from the gathering, and 
I learnt later that he had been called away urgently to help quell 
the rioting. Indeed intermittent bursts of machine gun fire could be 
heard during the whole of that never-to-be-forgotten night. 


In an adjacent chamber Abdul Pasha, ancient laureate of the 
Saudis, intoned his First and Second Hym to the Prophet. Thia work 
was composed in the first instance to commemorate the arrival of 
our trade mission. It was now greatly expanded to take in the whole 
of my desert travail and triumphal return to Jidda. Madame Mieff, 
the Prince's most beautiful and gifted wife, graciously undertook to 
render the whole of this very long poem into Fnglish. For the delight 
of your own people, she said, that they may see you anew through our 
eyes, and know you as we know you. You can imagine how deeply affected 
I was by these sentiments, But judge of my feelings when she bent dom 
and whispered that at any moment now I was to have bestowed upon me 
the highest honour in all Arabia. My head was spinning, I tell you, 
and I could not think what was happening as I was led away, dazed and 
bewildered, down long meandering corridors and up huge flights of 
stairs. I caught a glimpse of Bashir Kahn trying to barge his way 
through the milling crowds in the courtyard, in an effort to catch up 
with me. I noticed too that my dear wife seemed not yet to have 
recovered from her little upset and was sprawled out on the floor in 
a corner with nobody paying the least attention, At last we stopped at 
a massive gateway which looked to be constructed out of solid gold. At 
last I realised what was happening: I had been summoned to the Royal 
presence. The Prince was striding towards me, so full of breeding, a 
Royal dignity of head and shoulders. I want you to tell me everything, 
the Prince said, taking me by the elbow and ushering me to a couch. You 
must leave out not a single detail, he said. So far I have heard rumours 
merely. If half of what I have heard is true you may rest assured I 
shall not be displeased. But you must go back to the very beginning and 
tell me all about how your Arabian adventure got started. And so I gave 
his Royal Highness the fullest possible accomt, starting from that day 
in the council chamber at George Square when I swept aside all puny 
financial objections by stating that as Scotend was now an oil-producing 
nation, and Glasgow the industrial and financial hub of Scotlend, it 
followed as a natural consequence that the Provost of Glasgow would want 
to visit in Arabia, as Like was inexorably drawn to like, come what may, 
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and that, as the Arabs were the new landlords 
and squirearchy of old England, it was now up to us tartan 
sheiks to show the flag and preve to the world that the spirit 
of enterprise and the thirst for adventure had not passed 
completely from these shores. I did as the Prince bade me and 
left nothing out. and by degrees I came to the part about ny 
wondrous visions in the desert when I was exalted and saw 
myself elect and justified in all my transactions and 
decisions, both public and private, and I recounted every" 
little thing I could remember, exactly as it occurred, 
without embellishment or deletion. And finally I told of ny 
deliverance at the hands of Abd el Shimt Bataab who, on 
discovering my native place to be Glasgow, hailed me as a 
brother of the true blood, one of a lost tribe of the Bedu, 
and had me escorted safely back to Jidda amidst tumal tuous 
scenes of madness and joy. During the whole of this narrative 
the Prince sat up very close to me on the divan, and from 
time to time placed a hand on my shoulder and whispered, It 
is the will of Allah, it is the will of Allah, to which I 
thought it prudent simply to nod my head and go on with the 
story. When I had finished he took several long deep inhalations 
of air and threw himself back amongst the silken cushions, He 
lay with his back to me for a long time. I could not think what 
was expected of me, I had heard stories of his delicate health, 
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I was beginning to wonder whether the Prince had had a seigure, an 
epileptic fit perhaps, for his body jerked about violently for some 
ninutes, and then his whole frame seemed to be convulsed, and I was 
in something of a quandary as to whether I should summon help. Then 
as suddenly as it had overtaken him, whatever it was, it was gone, 
and I found the Prince staring up at me with cold, almost malevolent 
eyes, as if he held me in some way responsible for what had happened. 
Without a word he sprang from the divam, pulled his robes about hin, 
lit a cigarette and began to pace restlessly up and down I most 
humbly beg your Royal Highness's pardon, I said, if anything I have 
done or any word I have uttered has been offensive to you. I bowed 
my head very low and slid onto one knee, There was a long pause 
during which my head remained sunk down. The Prince came round to 
where I was kneeling and stood over me. I could feel he was to some 
extent mollified now, seeing me in that respectful posture, for it 
was only what he was used to, afterall, and F knew my place. The . 
Golden Sword of Mecca, the Prince said, is never lightly bestowed, 
nor is the Silver Sword of Jidda granted to the unworthy. I am at 
your feet, your Royal Highness, I said, show me in what way I may 
prove myself worthy, for I know not » being a stranger in your 
country, and I fear I may have erred in some way and offended your 
Royal Highness without intending anything of the kind. He stood so 
close to me that the folds of his gamboz, which he wore with superb 
style and dignity, mech preferring the Arab costume to our Western 
garb, ruffled the hair on my bowed head, and I became aware of a 
most delightful aroma enveloping me as I knelt there on his silken 
olive-green carpet. 


This Abd el Shimt Bataab, the Prince said, he is a thoroughly 
shameless and dissolute scoundrel. He is a purveyor of filth 
and persistently transgresses Koranic law. He has been 
condemned by the Wahhabi, whict means you are not permitted 

to sleep with him, eat with him, converse with him or give 
countenance to any communication regarding him not. couched im 
terms of the most bitter disparagement. He has crogsed and 
re-crossed the desert many times, from the mountaim fastnesses 
of Taif to Dhahran, to Jidda, to Riyadh and even to Mecea 
itself, with his caravan of red Toyota trucks which contain 
the films. These are films which plumb the depths of humam 
depravity. By the code of Hammurabi the trafficking in 

such merchandise condemns him to death. But that is not: the 
full enormity of his crimes. He iis nothing less than a nomadic 
pastoralist who preaches against oil and settled agriculture 
and all our new irrigation schemes. Wherever he appears there 
are disturbances, and whem he departs he leaves disorder and 
turmoil behind him. My secret: police have beer hot on his 
trail for months, but it seems there are people who protect 
him, people he has already ensnared and corrupted and who are 
now his willing victims, ready to sacrifice their lives for 
him if necessary. At. this point the Prince raised my head im 
both his hands and stared penetratingly into my eyes. May I 
enquire, he said, whether in fact you did sleep with him? You 
may be entirely open with me, he went on, for nothing you tell 
me in confidence shall go beyond me, and my servants have 
neither ears nor tongues. Now that you have a sword in each 
hand, the Golden Sword of Mecca and the Silver Sword of Yidda, 
you may unburden yourself, for no man will come near you 


threateningly, nor shall any man reproach you. 
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At that moment I underwent a most beautiful experience. It was 
indeed as if all the cares of the world, and all the toilsome 
burdens of office, had been lifted clean off my shoulders. It 
was as if all the baffling perplexities of life were dissolved 
in that moment of languorous ease. A secret voluptuous tremor 
passed through me, and with it a feeling of the most intense, 
the most sublime gratification. Kneeling there I bethought me 
of the wanderer in Holy Scripture who at his journey's end 
exclaims: 0 yea, it is good to be here! Ina word, I found 
myself in a atate of delirius contentment as if I had eatem of 
the lotus flower and time and the world had faded from my ken 
and I and my Calypso were one. It was a moment of enchantment. 
The feeling was se unbearably beautiful that all I could do 
was break down and weep. It. is nothing, it is nothing, my 
little friend, the Prince said (and from this moment onwards 
the Prince used this mode of address when we were en tete a 
tete together, but somehow it managed to get out and very 
soom the fawming sheiks, who seethed with envy on account of 
my position of influence with the Prince, and all the numerous 
palace retainers, were referring to me as 'the Prince's little 
friend' which pleased me mightily and endowed our trade mission 
with much glamour and prestige). Do you think, the Prince went 
on, that I de not know what takes place at. the encampment of 
this renegade? My Chief of Police, Gasim Fuad Bey, has his 
informants evem there. He has compiled a dossier in which all 
Abd el Shimt Bataab's perverted savageries are set down in 
graphic detail, lurid and horrific, a remorseless indictment 


of the most dangerous criminal in all Arabia. 
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O yea, it is good to be here! I intoned. The Prince drew nearer to 

me even yet. Public honours, worldly acclaim, yes even wealth itself - 
what were such baubles to me in the beatitude of that moment? Having 
said that, it mst not be supposed that Iwas unmindful of my mission. 
Far from it. Glasgow was never out. of ny thoughts. At that precise 
moment my mind was racing. I was seeking intimations of how best to 
put. our mission in an unassailable position. Our rivals had stolen 

a march om us; they had already been to Jidda for private dealings 
with the Prince, Somehow I had to convey to the Prince the bliss I 
was experiencing at that moment. For I was aware of the calumnies 
respecting us which had reached the Prince's ears. Flagrant untruths 
had been disseminated among the sheiks by our foreigm competitors. 
Glasgow had been described as a city in the throes of death and decay. 
They had dubbed us variously as the city of dreadful sights, the 
alcoholic capital of the world, the murder capital of Western Europe, 
a nightmare of vandalism and peedophilia, and most damaging of all, 

a place of industrial anarchy anid the seedbed of Red Revolution. I was 
most anxious to lay this last ghost once and for all, T wanted to show 
the Prince that to do obeisance is never a hardship to the true Scot, 
but rather his natural dispositiom, Think of the MacDonalds and the 
Lord of the Isles: passionately obsequious they were, tio duek and bob 
and bow and scrape was all their love. Think of our Highlanders who 
flocked to the Colours at a nod from their Chieftain, leaving their 
humble home and family behind them, to serve seven, twelve, twenty 
years or as long as need be, no questions asked, often to die miserably 
in some foreigm field, some far-flung outpost: of the Empire, or to 
returm blind, maimed, withered to the root to beg for pennies on the 
city streets: was there ever such frenzied servility to compare with 
that? Or think of our ow dear Glasgow folk who uncomplainingly 
demolished their owm homes to clear the skyline for our great motorways: 
what fervour of subservience was there! 


In all my travels it has rarely been my good fortune to meet with 
anything to equal the unique supineness of the Scottish: mentality. 
The nearest I got to it was among the Dahomeans on the Guinea Coast 
and in certain of the Witoto clans of North Western Amazonia, In: 
such an era as our ow - the era of such desperate criminals as the 

the Bryat Rote 
Soledad Brothers, the Chicago Seven, the Angry Brigade, and the 
Baader-Meinhofs, the era of revolt not. merely to secure jobs and 
wages, but to shatter the very fabric of the State itself and abolish 
the whole concept of government and authority = im such am era as 
this our owm dear old Scottish supineness is indeed a quality to be 
cherished and not despised. The stranger looks at the Scot and what 
does he see? A foul-mouthed, unruly, unreasoning and ferocious 
savage. How misleading these surface impressions can be! As in the 
case of the aforementioned Indians, closer familiarity will reveal 
a very different kind of animal. Authority-loving, unfailingly 
loyal, infinitely tractable and: irreversibly domesticated. Im other 
words a creature of hearth and home, happy with his family round 
the telly, ready to discharge his duties and fulfil his obligations 
cheerfully and uncomplainingly. Left to his own simple ways and 
uncorrupted by pernicious influences from abroad, he seeks only to 
serve to the utmost of his capaciities the lawful leadership of the 
day. This longing to serve, this craving to bend the knee, is in 
our blood. It is emblazoned on the banners of our history. It is 
the essence of our being and lies at the very heart of our glorious 
heritage as Scots. We are suffused with it as with an ichor. It is 
the whole stock-in-trade of our foremost poets, novelists, playwrights, 
politicians, trade union officials » TV producers, stage directors, 
actors, academics, journalists, folk singers, pop singers, festival 
organisers and funny men. Furious uproar and bluster there may be, 
but this should never be misconstrued as a sigmof a rebellions 
spirit. 


The Nama Hottentots would pound the earth with their feet, make great 
play with their spears and shriek like maniacs when in fact they were 
at their most pliant and conciliatory. It is a phenomenon which has 
baffled observers for centuries and has led to serious misrepresentation 
of the Scottish character. Consider the brutal self-seeking of the 
Scottish nobility in ages past, that unprincipled and rapacious parcel 
of rogues who lorded it over a downtroddem and poverty-stricken 
peasantry never less than a hundred years behind the advances made by 
the people of Europe, and tell me who but the Scots would have endured 
such dire conditions of life and continued loyal and steadfast im the 
face of that. unbridled tyranny? And there is absolutely no evidence 

to suggest that the present-day Scot is any different. One has heard 
stories of John Macbeam and the Red Clyde. But that episode in our 
history only illustrates my point more forcibly. Yes they followed 
MacLeam in their tens of thousands to the gates of Barlinnie Prison, 
and when the gates slammed! shut behind ‘him ~ they slunk off home to 
get their tea, in their teng of thousands, and left their hero there 

to rot. History is full of instances where the mob, in am uncontrollable 
fury, have stormed the jail aml freed the prisoners. A london mob took 
Newgate and a Paris mol the Bastille, a Spanish mob took the prison 
barracks in Barcelome. But our dear old Glasgow mob: had no stomach for 
any such ploy. They just sidled off home Like the good citizens they 
were, Back they went to the miserable hovels they called home, back 
to their peeces of bread am? lard, tack to a khaki uniform or their 
place im the munitions factory (and had Macleam not. told them to pawn 
their alarm clocks, sleep im im the. morning and resist: industrial as 
well as military conscription?) » back to the TB and the rickets and the 
highest infawt mortality rate this side of Calcutta. 


People would 
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To the outsider, lacking that crucial insight into the dominant 
tendency of the Scottish mentality, Clydeside looked ripe for 
revolution. The Scots had opened their mouths and let their guts 
rattle, and the government in London quaked in its shoes. & fearful 
and most: audacious blow was to be struck at the heart of Capitalism. 
The government of His Imperial Majesty King George was to be smashed, 
and the monarchy itself overthrown and dissolved. Plutocrats ’ 
policemen and high-ranking military commanders were to be swept away. 
The Capitalist Press was to be silenced and its proprietors hounded. 
The machinery of' politics amd the State would be superseded by 
locally organised committees, ami the processes of production and 
exchange would thenceforward be im the hands of the common people. 
The watchword would be productiom for use as against: production for 
profit, an equal share for all as against a superabundance for the 


Haw compete 2 coaMtth the por ls motive gone, the power motive - the itch to 


coerce, them exploit (usually in the disguise of keeping public 
order) - would vanish: also. With the people in control of their own 
affairs at local level, industrially and socially, working in 
co-operation with similarly organised units throughout: the country, 
power would be so evenly spread as to make it impossible for any one 
individual or any group of individuals to secure a strategic economic 
advantage over the commmnity: as a whole. On receiving news that such 
deadly poisonous ideas were in common circulation on the Clyde, the 
government im London was terror-struck. It was cancer im the body 
politic, and there was only one known cure. So tanks appeared in the 
Glasgow meat: market, machine gun nests om the GPO roof » soldiers with 
fixed bayonets in the streets. 
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We had dramatic cavalry charges to break up the open-air meetings in 
the Green; heads were broken, bodies mangled and the speakers seized. 
Certain left-wing publications were banned and editors and printers 
arrested. Trials for sedition became almost a commonplace. Of course 
it was all a ghastly over-reaction on the part of the Westminster 
authorities. Im other countries the mailed fist was certainly quite 
justified, for there was widespread violent resistance to lawful 
authority. Workers grabbed control of farms and factories, cabinet 
ministers and police chiefs were assassinated, troops mtinied and 
dynasties fell. Nothing remotely resembling anything of that nature 
ever happened im Glasgow, nor was there ever the least 1iklihood 
that it would. When it came to the crunch and the workers had to 
make a choice between King George and a Scottish Workers' Republic, 
they plumped unhesitatingly for the Kime: they chose to die in the 
trenches for George and the Empire rather tham live for the Social 
Revolution advocated By people like Mackeam. The Scot talked and 
argued like a revolutionary, but acted like a patriot. Al] MacLean's 
leading collaborators (with the notable exception of Guy Aldred who, 
afterall, was an Englishmam and im no way typical of the Clydeside 
militants of the period) ended up as highly respected pillars of the 
Artcblishnent, either in the House of Commons, the House of Lords, or 
in the Moral Rearmament movement. Congenital exhibitionists they 
undoubtedly were, playing like mad to the gallery with their fiery 
tirades and blood~curdling threats, but these were empty gestures 
merely and did not reflect the immense capacity of these mem for 
compromise and conformity behind the scenes. Im time the English came 
to realise that the firebrands from North Britain were really only 


a bunch of frustrated Harry Lauders and as harmless as peacocks. 
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They took to Parliament like ducks to water and pretty soon they could count 
themselves among the best-loved members of the House. The lobby correspondents 
were truly amazed that our Clydeside Radicals succeeded in adapting so quickly 
to the mood of the Commons. In. reality there is nothing surprising about it. 
For the Scot is steeped from birth in the best tradition of the licensed 
jester. In Glasgow from time immemorial we have had ar abundance of such 
colourful characters as Jamie Blue » Hawkie, Poor Feea, Old Malabar, and in 
our own day Pastor Bass, Queenie Carmichael, and Jimmy the Cuddly Red, to 
name but a few. Each generation has had its own rich crop of such performers, 
not. always compos mentis, to be sure, but ay ready, for the price of a dram 
or a bowl of soup, to set the table on a roar. No doubt there was always 
something vulgar, even downright obscene, in all their tricks and stratagems, 
but never by any stretch of the imagination could you call them revolutionary. 
‘No doubt they touched on sore points now and again, but the great thing about 
the clown is that, whilst what he is saying may well be true » Nobody gives 

a damm one way or the other, least of all the clown himself, and he is 
therefore safe and a danger to nobody. It is this little fact which makes these 
people ideal Parliamentarians, Social Workers, Religious Leaders and Trade 
Uniom Officials. I feel myself that had Calvinist. Glasgow not. been so 
uncongenial a climate for theatre » nearly all of these mem would have made 
their mark on the stage. They were the forerunners and direct precursors of 
our most. illustrious Scottish comic of the present era - I mean of course the 
Face (and by the way I am delighted to see that, as well as others I have 
mentioned and some I have not, the Face has been able to join us in our 
endeavours here tonight and add his considerable lustre to this distinguished 
gathering). Let me repeat. There was never a revolutionary situation on the 
Clyde. I impressed that fact on the Prince with all the power at my command. 
There wasn't a revolutionary situation in 1816 » as we all know, when 
Castlereagh's spies and secret agents tried to foment one (ag an excuse for 
the introduction of measures of repression to end the clamour for electoral 
reform) and the poor simpletons Wilson, Baird and Hardy were hung, drawn and 
quartered for rising to th e bait. Nor was there one im 1916 for all the 
insane rantings of John Maclean. 
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When I had said these things the Prince once again tock my head in both 
his hands and drew me close to his person. You have spoken well, said the 
Prince, and your words have pleased me. Henceforth we shall look kindly 
upon you, and your people shall have favour in our eyes. And as he spoke 
once again that secret voluptuous tremor coursed through me. Verily I 
have wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth, and endured the unendurable for our dear city, but there were 
moments, and this was one of them, when the reward was of such magnitude 
as to make all my pains and travail pale into insignificance. I listened 
hott and anighneay 
to the interminable drone of the good Abdul Pasha, closetted nearby. The 
machine-guns chattered away and one heard the odd shriek and ery of pain 
coming up from the streets. No doubt Abd el Shimt. Bataab was now i 
and the worthy Gasim Fuad Bey would be pouring the wealth of Arabia, in 
boiling little driblets, down the rebel's throat. But at that moment I 
was under a spell which nothing could break. Yet I have the most vivid 
recollection of that moment. I was thinking of what I had come through 
to reach the citadel. The days and nights I battled through the simoom, 
the snake bite at: the Wadi Ttm, the fever, the thirst - and here at last 
my reward, I thought of my positiom as flagbearer for our fair city and 
I felt proud. I knew how you depended upon me and upon the skill and 
fortitude with which I conducted myself im strange lands, and I was easy 
in my conscience, knowing I had faced my obligations in their totality 
and discharged my functions with unremitting zeal right. to the end. In 
a little while the cardamom-flavoured coffee was brought to me in a brass 
pot with a long spout, and the Prince and I lounged at our case. Yet once 
more the tarnished image of our city and our people was restored to its 
pristine beauty in a far-off lend, and I was serene, I was fulfilled. 


a —— 
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(Thunderous applause led by Stipendiary Magistrates and 
City Bailies. The Provost and Bailie Bashir Kahn embrace. In 
a spasm of emotion the Lady Provost wrenches and wrings at 
her husband's hand. A glittering array of distinguished Scots 
rush into camera shot to congratulate the Provost. Strains of 
For He's a Jolly Good Fellow struck up by Jimmy the Cuddly 
Red. Mardo MacDonald (6ft. 4ins., 26st. 7lbs., cephalic 
index 69, a former governor of Barlinnie, now TV's leading 
authority on crime and immorality) hoists the Provost up on 
his shoulders and humps him round the auditorium in a lap of 
honour. Someone is singing 0 Flower of Scotland! In a melee 
round the Provost, Sheriff Norval Smith appears to have 
received a boot in the groin; the Clerk of the Glasgow 
Presbytery assists him back to his chair. Supplementary 
Benefits Commission spy, Mrs Price, 90 Dunning Street, 
Parkhead, passes a note to Detective Inspector Fletcher 
Oddie: it bears the name, address and National Insurance 
number of the assailant, and also an invitation to visit at 
90 Dunning Street this coming Friday after $ PM when he can 
OK her brilliant Bossier of an frea Wholly Gorrupted: 

4 Special Branch photographer takes snapshots of the man in 
the toilet. As the maniacal Protestant Pastor Bass approaches, 
the Very Rev. Mgr. Canon Hugh Slavin advises his protege, 
Peter Aloysius Freel (whose cancer cure has been officially 
recognised by the Holy See as being directly attributable to 
the heavenly interventiom of Blessed John Ogilvie, put to 
death at Glasgow Cross in the 17th century) to recite a 
decade of the rosary on the beads presented to him at the 
Vatican by Pope Paul. 
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STV bosses deliver to Pastor Bass a written assurance that there 


will be a peak viewing time re-run of Professor Barkley's famous 
lectures answering today's most controversial religious questions: 
Is God an astronaut? Was Jesus a hippy? Should Rangers FC sign 
Catholics? May- sodomites enter the clergy? Was the Virgin Mary 


‘ a House Robot? Black Holes - a parsom reflects.) Th wing merry 
pertus, 


LY 


Terry Tyler, MP: I am not convinced the man in the toilet 

suffers from any illness. And I am most unhappy regarding his 

¥ present position vis-avis the authorities. Can we now be quite 
certain that there is no possibility of his being placed in the 


+ hands of social workers and trick cyclists yet again? Surely the 


do-gooders should now be obliged to admit that they have failed 
y Latientab y in the rehabilitation of this individual. Kid-glove 
treathent is clearly not the answer. The people of Glasgow are 
sick and tired of the nanby-pamby excuses which are always being 
ed trotted out to protect these degenerates. If it is only a question 


of a few electric shocks I'm sure we have qualified personnel 


thin the prison service who could administer these shocks to 
much Better effect. If he is brought before the courts my good 


friend tba Dimpark has agreed to impose a salutary term. 


he 


| the first instance he came to me complaining 


omfort in the anal region. I started by congratulating 
f ‘ him.on his wise choice of GP, Haemorrhoids, fissures, fistulae, 


fe 9, 7 
A ‘a proctitus: pruritis ani et vulvae et scroti - since my student days a 
‘ 3 have taken a speéial interest in such cases, and have done quite 4 


i.- extensive research inte all such ailments. 
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Lord Dimpark (alias the weevil, 5ft. Oins., with marked 
steatopygia): I hope you questioned him as to the manner of 


his life and whether he had violated natural law. 


Dr MecCaig: It was clear that he had, my Lord. He had 


transgressed most grievously the natural law. 


Lord Dimpark: Let the jury attend with the utmost diligence 
to the testimony of this witness. A grave, mysterious and I 


believe downright sinister aspect of the accused has emerged. 


Dr MacCaig: On examination I discovered what I at first 
took to be'a primary chancre on the margin of the anus. I knew 
of course that it might well turn out to be a thrombosed 
external pile, or even Bowen's disease. Om further probing I 
came upon a horseshoe fistula quite closeby. This fistula, 
subject as it is to seasonal exacerbation, was simulating a 
pile. I was not fooled for a minute. I was perfectly satisfied 
in my owr mind that foreigmw objects had beer introduced into 


the anus at fairly regular intervals over a longish period. 


Denise (wife to Dominic, 5ft. llins., 7st. 9#1bs., ina 
pink cottem liberty shirt): What will not. youth and passion 


dare? Once I had a body, once I had an arse, now look at me. 


(Denise pulls up her: pretty flower-printed cotton dress 
amd displays her withered hind-parts. Mr Mustafa Zabar, the 
West-end millionaire brothel-keeper, previously a healtiy 


person, is attacked by epigastric pain, vomiting and collapse. 
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His conveyancing man, Sir Bill MacRae, usefully positioned as 
chairman of the government's Land and Property Reclamation 
League, drops to his knees to give his client the kiss of life. 
The cry goes up for help, and ambulancenen, as well as vast 
numbers of the general public, swarm round the fallen man, He 

is laid on 4 stretcher, his wallet is lifted, the £300 wristwatch 
eased from his wrist and even his sheepskin jacket, tucked under 


his head for a pillow, vanishes. Exeunt. Mistafa with helpers.) 


Anita Bolls: Just hold it there. I'll paint that 
shrivelled rump. I have seen nothing like it in years. It'll be 
om show at the Schottisch-Deutscher Treffpunkt a week on 
Friday. 


R.O. Wright: What's in it for us? 


Rev. P.W. Turner, D.D,: Yes I married them ~ the lady 
there with the mottled, wrinkled, warted posteriors, like 
something out of Buchenwald, and that bandy-legged fellow in 
the jakes - but much against my better judgement, I may say. 
I was not always the minister at the High Presbyterian in 
Aberdeen. Before going north I served my time here in this 
sump and sewer of a city. I was in Langlands Road down in 
Govan, and I learnt to recognise vice and the vicious man, 
for every day I was forced into contact with debauched and 
dissolute people. Let me tell you I saw at once, the very first 
time this Dominic person came sneaking into my vestry, the 
marks of defilement upon him. He was of the type who would 
loiter in Harmony Row ami scam the tenement windows, waiting 


to be waved up by the harlots who occupied flats in that place. 
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I have distributed texts among these men and stood and 
remonstrated with them by the hour, until the painted face 

in the window, the adjustment of an ear-ring or the little 
quick wave of the hand, fetched them away from me, into the 
miry slough. One does not forget such men easily. Denise, 

on the other hand, was known to me as a young lady of quite 
outstanding accomplishments both academically and in her 
devotion to Christian service in the community. She was the 
founder of our Young Ladies Tranquility Group, and indeed 

she was a constant source of strength and inspiration in 

the weekly meetings of the Prayer Fellowship. Need I say 

that. the whole idea of a marraige between Denise and this 
person in the toilet struck me as being a totally 

outrageous proposition. In the course of a long conversation 
with Mr Wright I expressed my doubts as to the wisdom of 
Denise's choice, He agreed with me and admitted that at 

first he too had been opposed to the marraige. He said he 

was beside himself trying to make her see reason, but had 

at. least got her to comply with one stipulation: that there 
would be no marraige until Dominic got his degree. I was 
left with the impression that Mr Wright. considered it highly 
improbable that Dominic would manage it. It seemed to me that 
Mr Wright who, I gathered, had not himself been to a 
university, greatly overestimated the difficulties involved in 
obtaining a degree, and had a rather inflated idea of the 
value and significance of a degree in matters of character, 
intelligence and personality. I have to remark that I was not 
in the least startled or amazed when we got to hear that this 
individual had been successful in his exahs, nor was my opinion 
of the man changed one iota simply by the addition of letters 


to his name. 


The disastrous outcome of this whole sad affair has proved me 
right, in respect to the man's character, although of course 
I can take no pleasure in that little fact. My only regret is 
that Mr Wright. did not adopt a more positive stance and see 
to it that his daughter was placed outwith the corrupting 
influence of this man. I can only echo Mr Wright's plea: Let 
him stay down here in the dying town that spawmed him, where 
it may turn out he will be less of a force for evil, being in 
a place which is already so grossly corrupted, and leave 
Denise to make a new life for herself and cleanse herself of 
the pollution he has brought to her. That is all I have to 
say to him, He has paid small heed to my moral strictures in 
the past, and my hopes are not very high that. he will respond 


to any plea of mine at this late stage. 


R.O, Wright: My daughter ought to be paid. 


t 


A Man on the Point of Orgasm: You spoiled aly Soh bastard! 
™ ayy 

Denise: You don't know what I had to put up with. He used 
to spend his money on latex rubber prosthetics with testes and 
squirting action. He went on the Panel with Irreducible Scrotal, 
Hernia and made me take in boarders. At tea-time he used to 
grope the men under the table. He was always trying to get the 
womer into his room to jump om him and give him sidelong kung 
fu kicks about the head and body. He broke into Mr Morgan's 
study at the school and stole the new heavy-duty tawse. And Dr 
MacCaig is right about the foreign objects. There were candles 
of all shapes and sizes, chair-legs of varying thicknesses, a 
policeman's truncheon (which he tricked out of my elder brother 


on the pretext that. he feared intruders in the night) , 
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a wine bottle, a potato masher and ever bicycle 
handlebars ~ all these contrivances he forced me to shove up 
into him at one time or another. Once he told me I was very much 
mistaken if I thought he was homosexual, for in fact he was mad 
about. women. He said that if a woman had a penis six-and-a—half 
inches long and five-and-a-half in girth she would be the most 
perfect creature in God's creation, He admitted that he often 
had wet dreams about. womem but that they were always equipped 
with am organ of these dimensions. All this took a heavy toll on 
my nervous system. He took to doing the household chores clad in 
my bra, my pantihose and my apron. Dr MacCaig put me om valium 
and librium, I lost weight rapidly and my bum fell down. The 
decent boarders stopped coming and the others were blackmailing 
us. We tried channelling his energies into sport and my brother 
George used to come and pretend to be teaching him how to box. 
Actually George beat. him up quite severely on a number of 
occasions but it didn't help any. I used to watch these fights 
in the living room - in fact Dominic always insisted on me being 
there - and I used to pray George would kill him stone dead. OF 
course George had his career in the police to think about. I 
know I was being selfish. Gradually I lost pride in my 
appearance and could not even brush my teeth or wash or eat. 

I wouldn't change my clothes for six. months at a time. I started 
going to bed at night fully clothed and I used to wet myself all 
the time. There were times he would turn really vicious, and many 
a night I spent locked up in the garage, with him outside 
battering at the door with a hatchet. That was the way he came to 
be arrested - one of our neighbours saw him running about with 
the axe and called the police. That's when it all came out, T 
don't want him back. I'm praying they'll lock him up in Carstairs 
or some place like that. 


or 


I hate to say it but I honestly believe he would be happier 
there, They have trained staff at Carstairs who could give 
him the special treatment he needs. All the doctors, and even 
the officers at the police station who have done their best 
for him so far, have assured me that this is the case. Dr 
MacCaig has told me that my own prospects are extremely good 
as long as I can rid myself of Dominic. Many people have 
advised me that it would be good for me to tell the whole 
story and so purge myself of the whole horrible nightmare I 
have come through. Maybe one day soon I'll be ready to tell 
the whole story, every sordid detail, the depths I sunk to, 
and how I came to be the skin-and-bone wreck you see before 


you today. 


Lord Provost: Good God, this crush is terrible. We are 


being crushed to death down here. 
Chief Gonstables: Everybody has a ticket. What cam we do? 


Lord Provost: Admit no one else, ticket. or no ticket. This 
isn't Hampden bloody Park. The air is too thick, nobody caw 


breathe. 


The Face: Have you heard of the Sydney Sewer Rats? When I 
was in Australia they printed 6000 counterfeit tickets for my 
concert. It led to a riot and the show had to be stopped which 
meant I didn't get: paid. Bob Dylan had the same experience, It's 
an international conspiracy of sewer rats. It's a plot to 


sabotage this think—in. 


Glasgow Sewer Rat: Shurrup, ya big fuckin mug yal 


cy 


R.Q, Wright: I'm her manager. Editors and publishers should 
contact me at Villa Elysium, New Banchory, Kincardineshire. Only 
reputable people need apply. This will be the purge of the 


century. We'll want good money for exact details. Over and out. 


Lord Provost: The whole thing is a shambles. Will someone 


open a window, my wife can't breathe. 


The Face: These bastards are everywhere. They're trying to 
fuck-up everything - concerts, think-ins, the Labour Party, 


everything. I can make positive identifications. 


Greek Restaurateur: This buffet licence cost me plenty. I 
have to grease palms. They tell me variety artistes, high 
dignitaries. The bar is swamped with scum, my waiters have 


disappeared. 


Chief Constable: The crime statistics are as follows. All 
crimes are up by 16.6 per cent. Rape cases have risem by 20 per 
cent. The murder rate is up a record 39 per cent. 96 constables 
became taxi drivers last year. I have been offered a post in 


Australia. 


Long Distance Lorry Driver: All I can say about the man in 
the toilet is this: his arse was red-raw whem I dropped him off at 
the Tontine, I thought he'd had enough to last him a twelvemonth. 


I knew straight away he'd escaped from somewhere. 


Lig Altman: Well, he hadn't. Everybody keeps saying he 
escaped, that's rubbish. If you want to know, he was chased out 


of the place - by his fellow-patients. 


a— 
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We didn't have it too bad up there till he came on 
the scene. You get left alone in these places if you don't give the 
staff any trouble; they keep out of the way and leave you to it. But 
after he came it was trouble every day. He was always creating about 
this, that or the next thing and making the staff nervous, which isn't 
really all that hard to do since most of them are nuttier than the 
patients. When the staff get nervous and jittery they start clamping 
down and making life unbearable for everybody; also, quite a number of 
these nurses are prone to violence if not handled tactfully, and 
patients can get badly hurt as everyone knows. So for his own safety 
as well as ours he had to go. We didn't like doing it but it was the 
only way. 


Boots (feeling it was about time I offered something in mitigation): 
What you don't know is that poor Dominic is persecuted by a demon, one 
Bear de Nichol by name. It all started about the time Dominic got his 
degree. Usually reticent about his private affairs, Dominic has been 
willing to confide in me on the subject of his demon. At first it was 
only loud knockings in his room at night, and then rasping voices and 
horrible noises of every description. But after a time the demon no 
longer even bothered to conceal himself. This Bear de Nichol would 
boldly enter Dominic's bedroom, knock the chairs and furniture about, 
pull the blankets off Dominic, and in a mocking voice yell out: 0 
Dominic! Dominic! so you're a professor now,ey? Come on, Dominic, show us 
your wares. Speak to me in your new fancy accent. Come on, muttonhead! 
Have at you, oaf! And after hurling numerous insults and abuse at his 
victim, the demon would often set about poor Dominic with a stick. The 
man in the toilet has told me many times that the only defence he has 
against this demon is to recite the Seven Penitential Psalms, which are 
as follows: 6 and 37: Domine ne in furore; 31: Beati quorum; 50:Miserere; 
129: De profundis; and 142 and 101: Domine exaudi. These he has to 
intone for hours on end before any relief is forthcoming. It seems to 
me that this poor man is more sinned against than sinning. It was thus 
in the case of Jean Vianney (better known as the Cure d! Ars) who for 
many years was haunted by a demon who went by the name of Grappin. 
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There exist quite striking parallels between the two cases. I have 
conducted exhaustive investigations and inquiries at Turin, Lyons 
and Paris, and have discovered that the general mode of attack of 
the demon Grappin on Vianney bears an uncanny resemblance to that 
of the demon Nichol on Dominic. One obsrves in both cases similar 
terms of abuse being employed: muttonhead, dumpling, bumpkin, oaf. 
In each case the demon's harangue follows a like theme: the victim 
is a fraud who has to be exposed. Another common feature is the 
disturbance of chairs and furniture which forces the sleeper to 
awaken, after which he is violently seperated from his bed-clothes 
and reduced ta a state of gibbering lumacy. I have consulted no 
less than three authorities, a Jew, a Zoroastrian and a Jesuit, 
demonologists of international celebrity, and have been left in 

no doubt that the demon in Dominic's life is none other than that 
Grappin who, after a sleep of 150 years, having failed miserably 
in his labours with the Cure d' Ars, has returned to lay seige to 
the soul of this poor man in the toilet. Why Dominic? you say. 

Why not Dr Lufft, for example, or the Chief Constable perhaps, or 
the Clerk of the Glasgow Presbytery? We do not know. These are 
mysteries. Some say a demon is a braggart and a coward, and attacks 
only the weak, the inadequate and the pathetic. On all these counts 
my client pleads guilty. But is it fair that the selfsame torments 
which have hoisted Vianney into the realms of sainthood should have 
landed my client in the booby-hatch? 


Lord Dimpark: I have heard of the demon drink and its effects: 
cirrhosis of the liver, abdominal dropsy, chronic catarrh of the 
stomach and fibrous lobulated hyperplasia or potato nose. I wouldn't 
have thought it was much to the point, Is the demon Bear de Nichol 
or Grappin capable of worse? May it not be that the man in the 
toilet is himself a demon? 


Dominic (into the pan, ina high-pitched wail): Feumaidh mi a 
dhol dhachaidh. Chan urrainn dhomh feitheamh nas fhaide. 
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Greta: He will come home with me now. That is his wish. 
Terry Tyler, MP: Not on your life. 
Dr Lufft: I cannot allow it. The man is dangerous. 


(Dominic staggers to his feet, looks out, shakes his head and 
seats himself on the toilet bowl.) 


‘Dominic: Too many faces. There are people here who should be 
stifled. Maybe I'11 be in touch with certain people here quite soon. 
dnd I don't mean in a straight jacket. Some of you people better 
watch out. I've heard the things you've been saying. 


(Wounded caretakers from the city's high rise communities 
parade before the Provost. Some are in wheelchairs, others on 
crutches, all are swathed in bandages or encased in plaster. 
Many carry RSPCA memorials to the thousands of Group 4 Total 
Security guard dogs slung from the roofs, shot with air guns or 
dumped down refuse chutes. The Provost takes the salute.) 


Dominic: Last night my dreams were more vivid than before, 
but I wasn't afraid. All the people gathered round me think I'm 
simple-minded because I want to fly. I can see the anxiety in 
their faces as I go crashing into a wall. I shout out: Watch me! 
Just watch! And I glide smoothly up the wall. And afterwards, 
when I'm dressing, they offer to help me with my buttons. And 
when all the monsters of my boyhood come round me in the living~ 
room I'm not afraid. I always tried to please them but Look: my 
coat has been stolen. Walking in the street was always difficult. 
Goming up the street that night and the two men coming towards me. 
They were laughing. I heard one say to the other: 'Look at the 
state of this cunt'. That night I went to bed feeling wretched. 
I wasn't fit to live, not fit to walk in the street. Another day 
I got drunk: I played the clown in the street: the workmen laughed 
and clapped their hands. So I have to get away from here. What I 
will do in London I cannot say. 
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I'll try to settle everything before I leave, put all my affairs 
in order. I have to go some place where I can hold my head up and 
breathe again. I am tormented in this place. 


(Jimmy Hitler Robinson is slowly edging his way towards Dominic.) 


Dr Lufft: I would let him alone for the present. The almost 

- vegetable calm which can sometimes descend upon this type of patient 
can be very misleading. One would expect recurrent periods of 
inertia when the cardinal affective symptoms do not obtrude on the 
surface. One may even anticipate moments of comparative lucidity. 
Razors and knives and other sharp objects should always be removed 
from the patient's area of movement. At the other end of this bi- 
polar illness lies the manic phase in which all the behavioral 
defects manifest themselves quite dramatically. The interludes of 
passivity and mania can displace each other with great rapidity and 
often without any prior warning. I feel the public should be warned 
not to attempt to apprehend this individual. In my experience it 
takes six officers fully experienced in riot control to overpower 
such a person. He may have a weapon. 


Dominic: You better believe it. 
Eddie Morgan, M.A.: What if I offered him his job back? 
Dominic: You can stick that right up your shiter. 


Dr Lufft: Qne expects these outbursts of filth. I have had so 
much directed at me in my career that I am now quite hardened to 
it. In manic depressive insanity or cyclothymia the patient's 
verbal outflow is invariably foul and abusive. One just closes 
one's ears. Nothing any patient says to me now has the least effect 
upon me. Although of course I take it all into account when I come 
to consider what treatment should be administered. This individual 
has regressed badly since his BOT was interrupted. On re-admission 
his social avoidance responses (see Professor Eysenck) will again 
be righted. No one has anything to fear. We know what we're doing. 
I trust the heavy-team are on their way. 


oT 


Victor (placing a hand on the Provost's shoulder): This is 
the man, I can now swear to it. I wasn't sure before because I 
only knew him from seeing his picture in the paper a couple of - 
times, like when he was talking to a camel or shaking hands with 
the Chief Constable. You couldn't trust election posters because 
the vandals always got there first. I didn't want to name him as 
a witness until I was sure it was the right man. Now I can swear 
positive he was the man at the upper window. My case comes up on 
the twenty-third of this month and the Provost will be a key 
witness in my fight to clear my name. He must have seen everything 
from that top-floor window. I was the person the two plainclothesmen 
kicked into and trampled in John Street the day the vandals struck 
at the City Chambers. I was looking up and he was looking down. I 
hope he remembers. If any other people here happened to be in the 
vicinity of John Street on the 14th of April this year round about 
11-15 A.M. and who may have seen me standing at the pole, I appeal 
to them to come forward as well. I thank you all. I have to go now. 


Lord Provost: Is this a pantomime or what? I have never laid 
eyes on the man in my life. I don't know what he's talking about. 


Victor: Iwas lying on the ground and my hands were handcuffed 
behind my back. One policeman was standing on my head, the other 
was kicking me in the stomach. Don't you remember? When I Looked up 
I could see you at the window. 


Detective Sergeant Leonard: That's a notorious pervert. The 
truth is he grabbed me by the balls and I fell on him. I was ina 
state of terrible shock. 


Lottie (alluring in a white georgette peasant blouse which is 
trimmed with gold braid, and silk chiffon skirt printed with cerige, 
emerald and blue flowers and embroidered with gold sequins): Dam 
and fuck you, Victor! That's done it. We're finished. 


(Detective Sergeant Leonard and his cadets take Victor into 
custody.) 
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Lottie (piercing, impassioned, gleeful): Pulp him! Pulp 
that bastard! * 


Hubert Blakely: Don't distress yourself, my dear. He's as 
good as pulped this minute. 


Lottie (as one distracted): Is it then finished? 


Hubert Blakely: Quite definitely, I should say. They my wish 
you to furnish them with details of his crimes. A pure formality, 
of course. 


Lottie (semi-comatose): ‘That I will do - and then an end of 
it. 


Hubert Blakely: It is a decision you will never regret. What 
a sorry specimen he is! What filth! I only wish you had told me, 
given me some hint. To think you had to suffer the likes of that 
all these years. He's even worse then the man in the toilet. What 
fortitude of spirit you are blessed with, dear Lottie. And now you 
must come into partnership with me without a moment's delay. I'11 
not take no for an answer. And later on, if you could bring yourself 
to look with favour on any man after what you've been through, 
perhaps - for I am well-to-do, after all, and have loved you longer 
than you know = perhaps, well, you and I...? 


TV Mogul: Quite good, quite good. I see possibilities in this. 
I want your left hand placed firmly on Lottie's right buttock. That's 
fine. Fou have to remember the kind of people you're supposed to be. 
Now why has Lottie got shot of Victor? All right, he was a sex 
maniac, but Lottie isn't exactly frigid herself. No, it goes deeper 
than that. This is where television comes into it. I want you to 
concentrate on the chief ingredients of the philosophy of life 
embodied in Lottie. It is a. philosophy evolved out of not less than 
7,790 peak viewing-time hours. It incorporates insights which Victor 
doesn't share because Victor has hardened his heart against 
television, Lottie knows - and it is this realisation which is the 
foundation and cornerstone of civilization as we know it - that 
nothing she could ever think, say or even do will ever be the least 
bit relevant. 
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As for Victor, he remains imprisoned in the illusions of yesteryear. 
A retarded personality - still believing that at sometime, somewhere, 
he can be a force for change, a messiah no less. Maybe good material 
for an in-depth horror-report. All right to switch onto for a. good 
shudder but not for living with. He was never meant for living with. 
You can sit now, Lottie, and cross your legs. Cross them and re-cross 
them. You do that very nicely. Hubert likes that. What a paragon you 
have there, Hubert. A model of excellence. Somebody you can discuss 
things with. The rising cost of living. The sinking pound. The high 
abortion rate. The lowering of standards. Inflation, deflation. You 
can even slag the politicians - but you never neglect to vote. Voting 
is good for the soul. Also you can apportion blame, relentlessly. Put 
it all down to the permissive society, the workshy layabout, the lack 
of parental authority, the leniency of the courts, the meddling, 
wrong-headed do-gooders, the bloody~minded reds under the beds, the 
wreckers holding the country to ransom. All scintillating stuff, 
quite harmless and strictly within the guidelines of Lottie's 
philosophy. Between you you have everything laid out straight and 
square and no loose ends. Nothing unaccounted for, nothing that 
matters, that is. Not that you need stop at apportioning blame. The 
world is in a mess, the country is going to the dogs, all right, 
fine; but it's people like Lottie and Hubert who will stave off 
disaster in the end. For between you you are able, not only to 
pinpoint, dissect and analyze the social malaise, but actually 
come up with remedies, solutions - the solution, in fact. Not death 
by hanging, Lottie was only jesting on that occasion. Not the cat~o'- 
nine-tails, nor the sjambok, nor the kurbash, nor the birch-red, nor 
the chabouk - all these things are well enough, in their way. But 
remember you are two liberated people and you leave all that sort 
of thing to the powers that be. That's your strength. Your solution, 

Not only are the solution, is that very philosophy which enables you. to pinpoint, 

Sy ec rhe wet dissect and analyze without ever attempting to tamper with the 

eran a ne / organism. In a word, your solution is yourselves.¥ What could be 

wih ler ee simpler or more satisfying? For the secret, as you very well know, 

Sd . nA is never to tamper. Tampering can lead to fatal consequences. Look 

——— at poor Victor, a born meddler, always making protests, always on 
about this, that or the other. What a joke that was! Always getting 
hot and bothered about things which never really concerned hin, 
things which all right-thinking people leave to the proper authorities 
to sort out. That was the beginning of Victor's sad decline. 
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Rest your hand on her knee, Hubert. Lottie remembers the protests. 


7 Radioactive waste the official secrets act, the forced drugging 
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of prisoners, supersonic aircraft gases, animal experiments, the 
profit motive in industry, fast breeder reactors, peerages, wage 
slavery, pharmaceutical companies, the neutron bomb, the gnomes of 
Zurich, hormone therapy, inner-city motorways, aerosols, tower 
blocks, white bread, Roy Jenkins, the goggle box, compulsory 
miseducation, aversion therapy, the Holy Loch nuclear base, property 
speculators, ECT, the Shah of Iran, the Stammheim murders, Orders in 
Council, fluorocarbons, tachographs, the EEC, the SAS, insecticides, 
Aldermaston, pseudo foods, Solzhenitsyn, nuclear power stations, 
butter mountains, blood sports, General Banzer, the CIA, battery 
hens, Eysenck's genetic theory of criminality, McNee's demands, the 
manufacture of schizophrenics, the Special Branch, cadmium 
poisoning, the tawse, admen, the Atomic Energy Authority, saccharin 
and toxic effluent - you name it, he was opposed to it. Then, later 
on, when none of that could satisfy him any longer, he turned his 
attentions to little boys and girls. From intervening to interfering, 
from subversion to depravity, is but a short step. No one knows this 
better than Lottie. She has lived through it. But all that is now 
buried in the past. Lottie has had the courage to stand up and 
renounce Victor before eight million spellbound viewers. Tomorrow 
she will have him certified. The horizon brightens. A new day dawns 
for Lottie and ever~faithful Hubert. I want you, Lottie, to pat 
your haunch a couple of times like they do in the advert ~ you 

have struck gold! Ah yes, perfectly delightful. You too, Hubert, 
come along, don't be bashful. The people at home are clapping their 
hands. Where's the music? There should be music! 


R.O. Wright: Now look here. Do you call this fair play? My 
poor Denise has been through every bit as much. And she doesn't just 
sit there with her legs crossed, does she? She has contributed more 
to this think-in than anybody. If your switchboard is jammed, it's 
due to my daughter. He never asked Denise to pat her bum. It's a 
case of those and such as those, if you ask me. And I won't have it, 
My daughter has divulged the undivulgable, and this is the thanks 
we get. Just twa tuchters fae Aberdeem to be buffetted and abused. 
Ah'1l no' hiv it, Ah tell ye! Dochter, cover yir pairts; they seem 
no! very interested. 


— -_ —————— ee 
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(The eight beefy ladies of Lilybank, crazed with 
liquor and thirsting for Victor's blood, smash their 
way in from the wrecked buffet and swamp Sergeant 
Leonard and his cadets in a frenzied onslaught of 
heaving blubber. They claw viciously at the prisoner 
but he scrambles clear, minus his coat and trousers, 
and takes refuge beside Dominic in the toilet. The 
jadies of Lilybank fall about the place on their 
fannies and, after the manner of the Face, make 
hideous noises with their mouths. Funky, punky Ruth 
Wypart, theDaily Record's fun-loving columnist, is 
interviewing the Face.) 


Ruth Wypart: Is it true you were once a commando? 
De you still like to fist people in the mouth when they 
least expect it? Why did the Aussies hound you? Would 
you describe yourself as a reformed thug? Are you a cult? 
Have you given permission for your brain to be removed 
after your death and flown to a research laboratory in 
Wichita, Kansas, to be the subject of intensive medical 
probes? I'm going to say youre the best thing that's hit 
Scotland since a) rubber johnnies, b) Polish sausage, c) 
Y fronts, d) Reo Stakis, e) tampons, f£) tattie scones, g) 
johnny jelly, h) Sunday drinking, i) vibrators, j) toilet 
tissue, k) vinyl finish, 1) Depo-Provera, m) kotex simplicity 
mini pads or n) Gor Wullie. Pick your epithet. 


(Dominic makes room on the toilet bowl for Victor. ) 


Victor: I'm obliged to you. 


Dominic: Don't mention it. 


ZT Or2 


Terry Tyler, MP: Now we have two men in the toilet. 
My worst fears have come to pass. My warnings went 
unheeded. 


Mama. Rook (with opera glasses): Now we'll see some 
tricks. 


Anita, Bolls: I am ready when you are, boys! 


Lord Provost (to his wife): I wish we'd gone to the 
bingo. 


The Very Rev. Mer. Canon Hugh Slavin (patting Denise's 
knee in tender admonition): Pray to Blessed John 
Ogilvie, my dear. 


Pastor Bass: Is this a. Papish cabal or what? There's 
ecumenical poison here. 


Father Gilbert Cakes: Thank you, my friend. A timely 
reminder. I say the Tridentine Mass at the Church of the 
Holy Ghost in John Street every Sunday morning at ll. 

Our numbers may be negligible but the quality of devotion 
is superb. We have already had an apparition there. One 
young lady was cured of eczema, another of strabismus. 

We hope it's a trend. At least the water is drinkable, 
we've had all the lead piping removed. Pilgrims queue at 
my door just to taste it. God bless Father Levebre. 


Pastor Bass: They always have a gimmick. 


Lottie (to Hubert Blakely, her hand over her eyes): Are 
they doing it? 


Bubert Blakely (on tiptoe): There seems to be some 
delay. 
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Dr. Jenny Langton-Bell, OBE (gay-club hostess, 5 Woodside 
Place, Glasgow, telephone 331 1881, 6 lines): So there 
are two men in the toilet. We should encourage it. Mark my 
words: it is our only hope. 225,374 miles aged between 
eighteen and forty-four. Females in that age-group number 
only 146,803. A surplus male population of 79,571. Do you. 
wonder we have two men in the toilet? 40,000 of these 
surplus males live in this area. The Chief Constable has 

the figures. A steep rise in rapes, murders and child 

abuse. I have been indecently assaulted 6 times in the 

last half-hour, We have widespread chronic masturbation 
neurosis: think of soccer hooliganism, disco dancing, queer 
bashing. Standards of civilised conduct have shrunk to 
vanishing point. Is this town to become a death camp? A 
slinking repulsiveness is all-—pervading: think of public 
house managers and barmen, railway officials and bus 
drivers, police congtables and students, teachers and MPs, 
folk singers and Scotch comics, news readers and journalists, 
lawyers and dentists, football managers and bosses of 
nationalised industries - gross, coarse, hideous, loathesome 
and repulsive! So what is to be done? In the long term we 
have the technology to enable us to do two things: a) abort 
a given. percentage of mle foetuses each year, and b) employ 
drugs and hormones prior to conception to ensure a female 
birth, That's the long term. But what do we do right now? 
Polyandry? I am afraid not. We are not up to it. Even if 
the politicians had the guts, which they haven't, and the 
Church would shut its mouth, which it won't, the people 
would not manage it. Our women could not cope emotionally 
with more than one spouse, and men are insufficiently 
mature to share a wife. Calvinist conditioning cannot be 
thrown off in a. day. No, to my mind, in the short term, it 
is homosexuality or nothing. We must encourage it. We must 
inculcate it from an early age. A sex reorientation 
programme should be instigated immediately. The sexual 
predilections of authors, living and dead, should be printed. 
in bold type on the title pages of their books. 
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We anticipate no resistance in that quarter. Living authors are 
addicted to confession, and the dead sodomites; paedophiles, 
masochists and tribades, like Shakespeare, Plato, Samuel Johnson 
and Gertrude Stein, to name but a tiny sample, have long been 
exposed. In the classroom the vital personal facts are never 
allowed to emerge. This secrecy is a luxury we can no longer 
afford. lenceforth our teachers must boldly introduce precise 
details of the sexual life of authors the children are expected 
to be acquainted with. For life and art are not seperate 
entities. Neither is comprehensible without recourse to the 
other. And we must push on even further yet. We must incorporate 
into our scheme of things not only artists and intellectuals, of 
whom the public entertains the gravest doubts, anyway, but also 
hard-headed businessmen, decision-mkers and extroverted bully- 
boys. In a word, we need the whole of Who's Who. How are we to 
get them? Nothing simpler. Let all Establishment figures be 
obliged, by lew if necessary, to submit to a lie detector test 
in public, preferably on the network, to verify stated sex 
proclivities. Badges would then be issued bearing the appropriate 
insignia for each of the 21 perversions and for every conceivable 
combination of perversions. Badges would also be issued for 
straight heteros. Qn all formal public occasions, as for example 
when handing out savage sentences, when stepping backwards in a 
purple robe, when reading the news, or when addressing the 
Durham miners' gala, wearing of badges, prominently displayed, 
would be compulsory. Think of cabinet ministers, TV tycoons, 
soccer stars, quiz masters, chairmen of multi-national 
corporations, air force personnel, admiralty clerks, stock 
exchange wizards, archbishops, Miss World, top civil servants, 
Cambridge dons, the monarch, disc jokeys, the monarch's relations, 
navy wives, the Keeper of the Swans, merchant bankers, members of 
the Special Patrol Group, tennis pros, lobby correspondents, the 
staff of royal households (including chauffeurs), colonial 
hangmen, trade union officials, headmasters, the SAS, 9 knights 
out of 10, the police (all ranks, mle and femle), stand-up 
comics, wild~fowl lairds, Oxford blues, chanteurs de charme, 
Mormon missionaries and the Extra Groom in Waiting. 
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The proportion of deviants thus detected. would undoubtedly 
be high - sizeable enough, one feels, to immediately 
upgrade the 21 perversions in public esteem and trigger~ 
off in the lumpen mss a spirit of emulation which nothing 
could inhibit. Players and officials of Rangers and Celtic, 
ever alive to their civis duties and responsibilities, can 
be counted on to start the band wagon rolling im no 
uncertain manner. & goody number of TV snooker 
celebrities, in stunning shirt and resplendent waistcoat, 
will also be of invaluable assistance at the outset. da 
for the -twe men in the toilet, inasmuch as they have held 
firm in the midst of brickbat and calculated insult, and, 
with a view to the public good, have gallantly persevered, 
seeking not to escape the execration and the astonishment 
and the reproaches of this nest of vipers, I humbly 
propose four steps which should be taken to right 

matters: i) that their names be forwarded by the Scottish 
Secretary with a. weighty recommendation that each man has 
conferred upon him the Companionage of’ Honour; ii) that 
they be granted forthwith the Freedom of the City of 
Glasgow, so that they my disport themselves, without 
risk to liberty or persoral safety, throughout the length 
and breadth of this mildewed scab of a town; iii) that 
some sculptor person be commissioned to do a bronze 
depicting the scene in the toilet, to be exhibited in the 
environs of Queen Street railway station; and iv) that 
there be a civic reception with buffet meal, cabaret, bar 
and fancy dress, under the auspices of the Lord Provost 
and the City of Glasgow District Council, in the City 
Chambers, on the occasion of each succeeding anniversary 
of this fateful and momentous think-in. Good night. 


(a flying picket of 63 redundant seat-wipers converges 
on the toilet.) 


. 
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lst Seat Wipers lands off our toilets. 
2nd Seat Wipers And all who shit in them. 


TV Mogul: I just don't like it. There is no 
future in this stuff. 


RO. Wright: Now you're talking. My Denise 
gave twenty-eight million viewers more for their 
money than a slap on the arse. Just what is so 
special about this Lottie? My daughter is into TV 
as much as any of them. She eats, drinks and sleeps 
television. In fact it's the only thing she lives 
for, apart from Dr MacCaig's twice weekly visits. 


ist Beefy Lady of Lilybank: Where is St Magnus 
the Short? ie promised to stick by us. 


and Beefy Lady of Lilybank: We're hooked on 
that little mn. 


3rd Beefy Lady of Lilybank: He said if we went 
on the telly in his programme and got drunk and played 
the fool, the council would peint our closes and 
landscape our back=courts. All they did was raise our 
rents. 


4th Beefy Lady of Lilybank: He's short in the 
leg but long in the tooth. 


5th Beefy Lady of Lilybank: The Lord save us 
from BBO poofs. 


6th Beefy Lady of Lilybank: ile said we had to 
have a knees-up to end with. They poured vodka into 
big Alice Aitken to get her to jump. 


7th Beefy Lady of Lilybanks If Magnus was here 
he would sort this whole thing out. A great mind ina 
little body. 


Sth Beefy Lady of Lilybank: But a sage with 
short stumps.is better than no sage at all. 


Victor: I just wish I had my coat. I had fags 
in my coat. (He tucks dow his shirt and presses his 
knees together.) Do you think it's quite safe here? 


Dominic: Well, now, how safe is safe? (He 
unsheethes a cigar, lights it, crosses his legs and 
falls back into a relaxed pose.) I am on my way 
south. I have a sleeper reservation for 11-10. It 
doesn't leave us with a lot of time. 


Victor: I only came out to post a letter. 


Lottie (her eyes still shielded): Hubert dear, 
tell me what is happening. 


Hubert Blakely: The view is blocked. These 
illegal pickets have linked arms and have formed a 
solid mass around the toilet. It is now impossible 
to see what the occupants are getting up to. 


Lottie: He must not be allowed to escape. I 
want him pulped. 


Detective Sergeant Leonard: Do not distress 
yourself, madam. Escape is out of the question. My 
lads are everywhere. But first things first. Do you 
recognige these trousers? 


Lottie: They're his. I'd know that piss stain 
anywhere. Watch out for his tricks, boys. He's devious. 
He's a snake. Have you seen him at the pole with his 
eyes shut? I want him pulped. 


Detective Sergeant Leonard: Your wish is my 
command. 


Oy 
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Hubert Blakely (taking the trousers and holding 
them at arm's length): Dear God almighty, I never 
saw trousers. like that in my life. Surely this man is 
the fiend. 


(Abe, supported by Detective Sergeant Leonard, 
elevates the trousers on the end of his walking-stick. 
The people recoil in horror.) 


Lord Dimpark: I never tried a worse case. 
Jury Foremn: Mey we handle the garment? 


Lord. Dimpark: You can pull them on for size 
iff you want. 


Matty MacLaverty (Huro assemblywoman, a dream in 
4-panel flared. evening kilt of Graham of Menteith 
tartan with matching waistcoat and jabot blouse): No 
poofery! Let the word go forth. 


Baths Attendant: She has a face like a hatchet 
but she turns me on. 


Julian Altman (te Abe): They say the fiend was 
screwing your wife. Is it true he has a rod on him like 
a donkey's? Is that why she left you, because yours is 
only a little tiddler? Not that I care, as long as you 
pay. That bastard Dominie wanted it for nothing. Well, 
he was in and out of Liz for nothing, but I told him, I'm 
not Lia, if you want something really special in this 
world you have to pay. So then he mkes a play for my 
dad. And if you really want to know, I think he scored. 


Abe . (watering at the mouth): I like it, I like 
it. Pillow talk. 


Mama. Rooks I hope it's a vetted jury. Can't 
stand these acquittals, 
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Lord Dimpark: Who is that woman? Is anything 
known? 


Clerk of Court: dust a poor imbecile, my Lord. 


Lord Dimparks Well, she doesn't fool me. any 
further outburst and I'll have her for contempt. The 
conviction rate. in this court is unparalleled anywhere. 
om earth, On that score we cannot be faulted. What is 
all this fuss about vetting? It's a monstrous libel. 
If they've acknowledged the practice in England, that 
is their mistake. No one is going to wring an admission 
out of me, Everybody knows we do not vet. It isa 
fundamental principle. We do not need to. I have been 
addressing the same jury for twenty years, Names and. 
places of fixed abode my change but juries do not. 
Not in composition. Not in this court. The Chief 
Constable knows who's who, so it follows that our 
juries know what's what. Who could ask for better 
than that? Our system is flawless, a public relations 
masterpiece, and would continue to be so if certain 
people could be trusted to keep their big mouths. shut. 
Our jurors will not be castigated. I simply will not 
tolerate it. Hither you accept the Chief Constable's 
Jury or you get no jury at all. That is the best 
alternative we can offer. So let's get on with it. 


(Flourish of trumpets as the lights dim. A roll 
of drums. Spotlights pick out a long cylindrical wrought- 
iron cage descending slowly from the rafters. The bars off 
the cage rum close together, meet at the apex, entwine 
and shoot off in all directions into infinity.) 


Anita Bolls: Your Royal Highnesses, my Lords and 
Duchesses, ladies and gentlemen, it is my proud honour to 
present to you, by kind permission of the Scottish Prisons 
Department, and appearing with his latest structure vivante, 
the man with the art world trembling et his feet, the one 
and only ~ Hellinger! 


(A door in the capsule slides open and out steps 
the boyish-looking Hellinger in beige leotards, pink 
T-shirt and crimson platform-soled boots. He goes to 
Anita Bolls amidst rapturous applause. They take 
hands, they pirouette, they kiss.) 


Anita Bolls: Isn't he just incredible! Note 
please the scrotal bulge. That is not padded, believe 
me; I know. And the haunch, Have you ever seen such a 
haunch? And cast your eyes on that face. It is the 
face of a cherub. But what you cannot see is the most 
breathtaking of all: a streak of the most utterly 
malignant and pitiless cruelty any money-lender could 
wish for. Four studies of Hellinger nude are on view 
at the Schottisch—-Deutscher Treffpunkt. Hach member of 
the Board should have print copies in front of him, 
When I paint mniacs I first doa vibra-mentological 
character analysis, which is scientifically based and 
involves cosmic vibrations or life rays. These vibs 
are symboliged in names and numbers. They emanate from 
the source of all life. Quite simply it is a matter of 
taking the letters of the alphabet and relating them 
to the nine digits. Once you have the correct 
correspondences between the letters and the numbers, 
it is possible to mke a vibragraph which is founded 
on a. person's name. I have employed this system of 
character analysis by means of the name in eighteen 
different prisons, six mental hospitals, four schools 
and two universities. In all cases the character data 
thus gleaned was unsurpassed for accuracy. Ultimately 
my fame as a portraitist rests on this compound of 
numerology and metaphysics. See Appolonius of Tyana. 
There is nothing of mgic, marvel or thaumaturgy in all 
this. Many eminent medical consultants, psychiatrists 
and men of science owe their finest insights to the 
vibragraph. See Keers, Gower, Bruno and MacNamera. No 
one should doubt its practical utility which I will 
now demonstrate. 
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First I place before the Board Hellinger's vibrascope, 
following the 1928 Godderd-Smith system, as compiled 
and interpreted by myself. 


HELLINGER'S VIBRASCOPE 


Bo 3 3 5a? 9 = 35 = 68: . PERSONALITY. 
HELLINGER 
5 9 2 = 19 = 1: HEART'S DESIRE, 
S539395°759 = 54 = 9 DESTINY. 
Ath April, 1945 = 4t44l= 9: Path oF 
EXPERIENCE, 


If members of the Board will now turn the paper over 
they will see 


HELLINGER'S VIBRAGRAPH 


S539395759 


8: 1s 9: 9: CHORD GF LIFE, 


Giving him a grand total of two ls, no 2s, twa 3s, two 
48, three 5s, no 6s, one 7, two 8s, four 9s. Note that 
the master spiritual vibrations 11 and 22 have no place 
in this name. 


MENTAL EMOTIONAL 
twols two 8s 
two 3s 
one 7 
PHYSICAL 


two 4s three 5s 


Now we may safely proceed to the comparative 
analysis of the vibs in their several modes. 
This will leave us in possession of Hellinger 
in his total unfoldment - past, present and 
things to come. 


Hendy ©, Todrick (pseudepigraphie elder and 
psalmodist, Prisoners’ Aid Society, Dobbie's 
Loan, Port Dundas, Glasgow, author of UGH and 
other plays): Well, well, well. What have 
we brewing here? 


Anita Bolls (to Board): Pay him no heed. He 
is a loose-lipped man, 


Hendy ©. Todrick (unblenched): My dear friends, 
I am here to comfort the prisoner. I do so 
periodically. I stay for hours at a time. 


Anita Bolis: Qut of the question. We are about 
to enter the hinterland of Hellinger's mind. 


Hendy 0. Todricks Dear lady, I have been there. 
UGH plumbs that whole sink. UGH, ladies and 
gentlemen, is a dram in 16 scenes, or rather 
vomitories, all about Hellinger's bestial crimes 
whilst in the employ of back-street money—lenders 
in this town. A knife in the eye, a razor to the 
testes. It is a Morality for our time. Borrow if 
you must, but if you welch, expect the worst! 


Anita Bollss The man is a mountebank. 


Parole Board Chairman: Perhaps a short time... 
If the prisoner is agreeable. 


Hendy ©. Todrick: A short time will do fine. 
I'm not sure that I don't even prefer it, 


ee 
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(Gleefully Hellinger and Todrick hurry into the 
capsule which begins to rotate, quite gently, and 
slowly rises again to the rafters.) 


Anita Bollss Two men in the capsule is expressly 
forbidden, You should have had him removed with 
baton and boot. 


Parole Board Chairman: Be fair. The man has done 
the state some service. But for UGH, due to its 
crushing effect on the nerves and sensibilities of 
members of the Board, Hellinger might have been let 
loose long ago. Give honour where honour is due, Miss 
Bolls. 


Terry Tyler, MP (unbelieving): Is someone 
trying to suggest that we offer the commission for 
the Queen Street Station bronze to Hellinger? 


Anita Bolls: It is. on the cards. Destiny 9 vibration. 
ill ineluctably attract influential people, with strong 
financial backing, who will be a great help along the 
path of life. There is nothing anybody can do about it. 


Lord Provost: Is it going to be expensive. May we 
know that? 


/ 
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Anita Bolls: £10, COO - materials and labour. 
Terry Tyler, MP: What about parole? 
Parole Board Chairman: We'll let you know. 


Lord Dimpark: I challenge you. Do a vibrascope on 


me. 


Anita Bolls: 4nd let's hope nobody tries to cheat 
him. His business acumen is extraordinary. Heart's 
Desire No. 1 vibration. Outlook primordial. 
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Terry Tyler, MP: Will he revert? 
Anite Bolls: I can give you a categorical no. 


PO Billy Stronglige: I always treated him right, even 

in the cages, but he turned on me like an anim. You have 
‘to be on your toes with the likes of him, that's why I keep 
in shape. Half an hour on the heavy bag outside Hellinger's 
door every night. He doesn't like it. He thinks it's him 
I'm thumping. He thinks I'm burying my fist in his gut the 
way I once buried my stick in his skull. I'm not saying | 
he's a fighting man. But give hima tool, and turn your 

eyes away for a minute, and he'll take your face off. That's 
his speciality. 


Anita Bolls: Pay bim no heed. He is punch-drunk. 


Lord Provost: Personally I feel Hellinger is a mrvellous 
person, a wonderful person, a remarkable person, and nothing 
if not a credit to the foresight, imagination and - let me 
stress it ~ humanity of the Scottish Prisons Department who 
are often so unfairly criticized because of the medieval 
dungeons they are compelled to administer. However, one fact 
has to be faced. Regrettable though it ‘ts; “we find ourselves 
in a period of deep recession. We must all tighten our belts 
and harsh economies have to be made in every quarter. We 
cannot exempt the arts from these cuts - indeed some people 
are calling for a reappraisal of the whole concept of art 
subsidy. I have, therefore, to state quite bluntly - and I 
for one would not dream of cheating Hellinger ~ that there 
just is nob enough money in the kitty to defray the costs of 
a statue in Queen Street. The Arts Council, my I just add, 
are adamant that they will not contribute a penny whilst 
Hellinger r@gins an inmte of HM Prison, Riddrie. 


Matty MacLlaverty: Support your local pantomime! That's 
devolution. For boys will be girls, and girls will be boys. 
It's naughty but it's nice. I have done all I could for the 
Scottish mle. It is a lost cause. 
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Jimmy the Cuddly Reds Why was I deserted at the polls? 
Can your vibrascope explain such a thing? Good money will 
be paid for right answers. I was the darling of the media. 
My CP past was dead and gone: a youthful imprudence and 
folly. I always quoted scripture extensively. The BBC 
wooed me and won me. Universities begged me to lecture. 
Doctor and sage hung on my every word. Some flung their 
hands in the air. Some wept. The labour Party beckened: my 
popularity had bewitched them. Bven the English were 
enthralled. I was mde. I was the best-looking man in 

town, I had elegance, wit, charm, everybody said so. ily 
wife looked all right too, and she could keep her mouth 
shut, at least in public. Like Scott Fitzgerald I mde 
heads turn. I was Scott and she was Zelda. We were really 
something. See Hallaj, the Sunday Telegraph, 1978. I mde 
all the right noises in the right places at the right 
times. I knew that people were dying in police stations 

in large numbers. I kept mum. I knew that cell deaths in 
Scotland were twice the UK average. Did I blurt it out? 

No fears. I knew my phone was tapped and I knew they opened 
my mail. Did I complain? You must be joking. This is a free 
country. Ha ha ha! My future stretched before me, roseate, 
glowing. But would the bastards vote for me? Mo, no, no! 
Where did I go wrong? Can you tell me that? I want a 
vibrascope now: 


Chief Constable: 4 most unwarranted and unsubstantiated 
smear. I shall make a note of that. 


Matty MacLaverty: The Scottish male: he's no aa he's 
cracked up to be. The Chief Constable will tell you. In 
fact he is the opposite of hard: as soft as shite, asa 
matter of fact. I know. Ask the Face if you are looking 
for corroboration. He was a para. He knows what's hard 

and what is not hard. He has twisted testicles, gouged 
‘eyes. Ask Jimmy Hitler Robinson. He has mashed brains, 
spleens, kidneys. Get them in a cell and they blubber. 

You can do what you like with them. They cower on the floor 
and beg. Ask the Chief Constable. It's an old old story. 
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Chief Constable: Just so long as no opprobrium attaches 
to my men. There is a campaign afoot to snuff us out. We 
know the signs, we are not fools. It shall not succeed. I 
may as well state here and now that we possess a vast 
dossier encapsulating this whole evil conspiracy. We have 
the names, addresses, photographs, fingerprints, voice 
prints, shoe sizes, handwriting samples; we have the work 
record, medical history, credit rating, psychic profile, 
sex bias, emotional index, IQ (Bysenck) with factor 
analysis (Vernon and Burt) and the pain threshold grading 
of all who have contributed in any shape or form to this 
flagitious scheme to vilify and discredit the force. The 
figures for deaths in police custody require expert 
analysis and interpretation. We shall supply that. We 

have the best brains in the country working on it at this 
minute. We shall satisfy the alarmed and dismayed. We shall 
outflank all criticism. And then we shall see what we shall 
see. I make no threats, but mark my words, a day is coming 
when mud-slingers had better look out! Our turn is coming, 
boys! Long live the force! 


Matty Maclaverty: I second that. In Strasbourg they 
understand these things. Roy is on our side. OPEC will 
aid us. I have done much for the Arab male. 


Dr. &. Chaser (c/o Stewart Street Police Office): What 
is disquieting is the level of abuse to which the police 
surgeon is subjected. It has got so bad that nowadays we 
are thought of as mere cat's-paws without a shred of 
integrity. You wouldn't believe the things I've been 
called. A fink, whatever that is, an arse-licker, a stooge, 
a time-serving toady, a lickspittle nyaff. Even my son 
calls me Dachau Dick. It isn't fair. 


The Face: I have been called all those things. Take it 
with a pinch of salt. 


St Magnus the Short: I too was thus branded in my youth. 
Save ye kindly, one and all. 


(The eight beefy ladies of Lilybank lay hands on their 
idol. They take him by the hair, the ears, the nose, the 
lower lip, the genitals and each foot, and pull him 
eight different ways at one and the same time. St Magnus 
the Short bellows piteously - cries which carry even as 
far as Lilybank and big Alice Aitken in her scullery, 
sitting with her spouse, little Major, eating a ginger 
desert cake moistened with rum. Big Alice lifts the 
window and looks out.) 


Alice Aitken: I know what they're up to, the bitches! 


Little Major: It's no good grieving, my dear, there's 
nothing to be done. Whoever he is, he's a goner now, by 
the sound of it. 


Alice Aitken: it's that stoat-the-baw fae number 3 
Sherwood Street. I heard tell they were after him. And 
here I am stuck in with you missing all the fun as per 
usual, 


Little Major: Close the window and come and finish 
your nice cake. His fate was sealed and there was 
nothing you or anybody else could do to help. 


Alice Aitken: Ch, Christ, this man is a nutter! 


Little Major: Yes, pray if you care to. It won't 
change anything, but it brings solace for the moment. 
It's all so shameful, I do agree. 


(Members of the Special Patrol Group force a passage to 
a side exit for the Lord *rovost and his party. The Lady 
Provost, barely conscious, is supported between Bailie 
Joe P, Molseed and Bashir Kahn. A great booing rises on 
all sides as they make their way through the hall.) 


Mrs Price (in moth-eaten oatmeal Shetland cardigan with 
bashed fruit in the pockets): The things I have been 
called - names too terrible for credence. 


LL? 
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Terry Tyler, MP: Queenie love, you need not elaborate. 
Which of us has not been through it? We have presented 
ourselves, like the good democrats we are, to serve the 
uses to which the great public at large may wish to put us. 
We must not shy away, nor should we even flinch, when low 
coarse-fibred types start taking liberties. We must be 
prepared to submit to certain little indignities. It my 
even be necessary, on occasion, to pretend to be enjoying 
it. The main thing to remember is that it is quite 
impossible to be damaged by such people. I was never 
damaged and I have had more to bear than most. The names 
they put on me were uniformly savage and even malefic. 
None of it troubled me one bit. I smiled, I shut my ears, 
I made my mind a blank. There was nothing they could 
accuse me of, even where there was a tincture of substance 
in their accusations, that I could not forgive myself for 
‘ina jiffy. I could handle anything they unloosed against 
me. I had the neck for it but poor Maggie my wife had not. 
As you all know, Maggie is off church-going people - 
sound stock of course but singularly ill-adapted, because 
of their refined sensibilities, to withstand the heavy 
and sustained niagra of verbal feculence which descended 
upon us each time we made a public appearance in this 
town. That is the real reason we moved south. We had it 
loosed upon us everywhere we went ~ the Kelvin Hall 
Carnival, the Citizens' Panto, the Modern Homes 
Exhibition, the Annual Grand Police Ball, even the Boys! 
Brigade Jamboree and Flute Band Competition - an 
incessant flood of revolting epithet and innuendo. 

I could take all they could unleash: my poor wife could 
not. She ended up with this acute nervous condition from 
which she has not yet fully recovered. I dared not so 
much as mention that I was travelling to Glasgow for this 
Think-In. She would have had an instant relapse. The very 
thought of the place brings on a shaking and throwing 
about of the limbs which is terrible to behold. Other 
symptoms are hot flushes and night sweats of a most 
profuse, malodorous and disagreeable kind. 
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More, much more, could I relate but here I draw the veil. 
Why, you wonder, do I suddenly refrain from further 
utterance? The answer is simple. Between the dedicated 
politician and his wife there exists a relationship of 
the utmost delicacy. One single misplaced word could 
easily destroy the critical balance of that unique 
relationship. I dread to utter that word. The consequences 
could be far-reaching and utterly disastrous. How is it 
possible, 1 am often asked, to serve Party, Country, my 
25,000 constituents (with each of whom I am on first-name 
terms) as assiduously as I do, day in day out for five 
years ata stint, eighteen hours per day, yet still be 
able to appease the instinctual cravings of my poor wife? 
All I can say is this: I kmow no conundrum more odious, 
more operose or better calculated to drive a man off his 
chump. Is e ch glé luath a bheireas air maigheach. God 


Hendy 0. Todrick: Cooee! Halloo-oo! 


save the Queen! 


(We gaze upwards. Hendy 0. Todrick's round fuzzy head is 
seen to protrude froma porthole which has opened high-up 
in Hellinger's capsule. ) 


PO Billy Strongligg: What is it now? 


Hendy 0. Todrick: Hellinger wants his supper. Can you 
take the order now? 


PO Billy Strongligg: That's what I'm turned into in 
this place - a glorified waiter. It was better at 
Porterfield, I'll tell you that. 


Hendy 0, Todrick: That'll be six. ceufs a la frou-frou, 
some poularde supréme (with the dish heated, don't forget), 
the brandied grapes and either the piggy cakes or the 
nutty balls. 


S20. 


PO Billy Strongligg: Well, I just don't understand it. 
We started off our careers together, Hellinger and me, 
here in this very nick. Of course I was a blue-shirt and 
he was a lifer - and blue-shirts rule! At least that's 
what they always told us. They drummed it into us from 
the very first day. The one thing no screw should ever 
forget. 'Don't worry about Hellinger,' the old governor 
said, 'we'll break his balls soon enough.’ Well, it made 
sense. and there was Hellinger, after only a couple of 
days, going for the governor with his head: six hammer- 
blows right in the face before we got to him. Sure, I 
said, we'll have this bastard, we'll drive the baton up 
his arse till his eyes pop out, And we did. We gave it to 
him all right. Nobody thought he'd leave the cages alive. 
Well, that was fifteen years ago. Now look what's 
happened, They've built a. bed-sitter for the swine, right 
here in the jail, with every modern convenience laid on. 
It has everything. Up to date plumbing, colour TV, easy 
chairs, his own bloody menu and class nookey any time he 
so desires. To top it all he can have the likes of me 
sacked any time he wants. He gets younger every day, not 
a line on his forehead, not a grey hair in his head, no 
paunch, no stoop, no shuffling gait, no pains in his legs. 
Look at me. I wear specs now. My hair is nearly all gone. 
Even my left-hook isn't any good any more - unless maybe 
on the punchbag, but I keep missing the prisoners. I used 
to gub them regular, just for the fun of it, and they'd 
go down like ninepins. Not any more. So how did it turn 
out like this? He's a famous person now, with a whole new 
life in front of him when he gets out. And me - well, I'm 
just cankered and blighted like these old walls, with 
failing eyesight and pains in me legs, still a pie and beans 
man. When we first got Hellinger he was just an animal - 
now he has expensive tastes. No, I'll never understand it. 


Mrs Price (her eyes wet with tears): Poor dear Mr 
Strongligg. One cannot but feel for a man like that. One 
never appreciates the true calibre of such men until one 
has been burgled. 


5 Lead 
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Abe: Not unlike the late Mr Gloney. In other words, 
aman ina million. I knew Strongligg in my youth and 

was the recipient of many hefty hooks which, on occasion, 
laid me out as one poleaxed. No two ways about it, that 
man saved me from the slithery slope, aye me and countless 
other brute beasts of minimal comprehension. (Taps Mrs 
Price on the shoulder with his walking stick.) There is 
no call for despondency here. Let us take Hebrews X1:1. 

He loveth to chastiseth. He hath relieved multitudes of 

a weary burden. The anagogic parallels are plain. When Mr 
Gloney's son walked in I rose at once. an uncanny 
resemblance. The stamp of his father indelibly imprinted. 
I stepped forward, full of pride, let me confess it. 

"I knew your father well," I said. The poor lad wept. He 
clasped me round the neck and wept. Nor could I withhold 
my tears. It was a most affecting affair, I tell you 
straight. We blethered for hours. Old memories came 
flooding back. The dear dead days, that sunny clime. And 
Strongligg too will be remembered, A super screw. His 
slopping-out routine was unsurpassed. Prisoners on the 
double, chantie splish-sploshing in the right hand, wash-up 
basin swirling in the left. Clockwork precision, iron 
disipline. I owe it all to that. I was changed, changed 
utterly, by that. It was for Strongligg I first kept my 
ears open. Today they say of me that I can hear the grass 
growing, and it is true, I freely and unashamedly declare 
it. Watson and White, ex-pugs, two of the hardest men up 
the Gaspipe Road, White with his air-gun and Watson with 
his bayonet ~ ask them about Abe, And ask Sergeant Leonard. 
He'll tell you. For it was he, acting on information fished 
up out of the murky depths by me, at the cost of much 
personal aggravation and no small risk, who solved a grand 
total of 110 baffling cases and put at least three times 
that number of villainous persons in the poky. I do not 
have the impertinence to take all the credit to myself. 

I did not rehabilitate myself. Put it down rather to Mr 
Gloney and PO Billy Strongligg. They made me what I am 
today. And many another walking the streets of this town 
would acknowledge the same, had they guts enough to stand 
up and open their mouths. Yes, Strongligg will be remembered. 
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Matty MacLaverty (throws herself at Strongligess feet, 


grips him round the thighs and snuggles up close; “_ 


I thought the breed had vanished from the. earth! 


PO Billy Strongligg: Mind me truncheon, madam, 


. 
i 


Mrs Price: How appalling! It's ‘the vodke and vermouth. 
I smelt it on her breath. 


Rev. P.W, Turner, D.D.: That is the brew of hell. 


Sandy MacLaverty (failed politico, vatindic Matty): 4 
Begging your worship's pardon, I have to say my wife is ” 
not herself, Heavy duties in Strasbourg, Brussela, Londgn, y A 
Paris, Rome and in the near and middle East have quite ~~ 
exhausted her, She drives herself too hard. Now the Arabs 

are after her again and I have had to turn them down. It 

is not vodka and vermouth, as the good lady was pleased. to 
state, but gin and bitters - an addiction she acquired at: 
Westminster while doggedly defending the interests of the 
Scottish people. She drank nothing but Scottish malts before 
going there. We have reason to believe her drinks were 

tampered with. There are unscrupulous people about, 


PO Billy Strongligg (struggling to keep upright, unpockets 
the scarred and gnarled baton and presents it to Abe): Hold 
on to it for me. Put it ina safe place. 


Abe (awe-struck): I will, I will. You can count on me. 


Mrs Price (snatching the baton): What a beauty! That 
foul knave Hellinger. It was too good for hin, 


PO Billy Strongligg: I told him so at the time. 
Jury Foreman: We beg leave to examine the weapon. 


Lord Dimpark: What the devil for? You heard forensic. 
Traces of nothing but steel wool and lifebuoy soap, 


(A susurrant flow of sobs and sighs and moans and little 
gurgling groans. Once again all eyes turn to the rafters. 
It is the min event of the evening, the man himself, 
Hendy 0, Todrick, in transports. Cemeramen swing out on 
perilous gantries to shoot the ecstatic visage of Mr 
Todrick whose head rears and rolls within the strict 
confines of Hellinger's porthole. It is the delirium of 
the possessed. The msses are ensorcelled. They have 
flocked to the scene in their mighty hordes. They gawk, 
they cheer, they pee themselves. For a nearer view the 
Eight Beefy Ladies of Lilybank push forward. Sergeant 
Leonard and his cadets are quick to follow. 4t intervals 
one hears Hellinger's savage and vengeful roars which 
curdle the blood. In the acme of devotion, Jimmy Hitler 
Robinson blows kisses. The whole city is in a whirl. 

The weevil Dimpark and his hand-picked jury push forward. 
The 63 redundant seat-wipers desert the picket line. The 
prancing Quayle brothers are here, and lovely Felix, and 
dear Jamie, and poor queer Ranaghan, and the vivacious 
Gloney, with the maundering Gypsy bringing up the rear. 
It is all happening. Bailie Joe FP. Molseed wagers 
recklessly on an early Hendy climax. The Face lunges 
clumsily with his fist; but Ruth Wypart, ina single 
dexterous movement, sways out of range, grips his elbow 
and spins him headlong into the milling throng. The 
fever of the genital embrace sweeps through the crowd. 
Many dance shamelessly in the nude: QCs, MPs, ACDCs, 
gentlemen farmers, bon viveurs and half-wits. Beatrix 
the Hun has abandoned her dollop bundle. Pastor Bass, 
albeit shaking a fist, nevertheless pushes forward. Big 
Macklick, sometimes called half-a-face, sometimes: just 
Blotchy, a waiter in the Vicky Bar, Brigait, goes 
berserk. The albino and his aerosol gang negotiate with 
Abe, Mad Vad Zaluck, who bites jugulars, pushes forward. 
The Lord Provost has been prevailed upon to return, and 
with his whole retinue, including Bashir Kahn and the 
Lady Provost, whose recovery was as sudden as it was 
unexpected, they all push forward. & most memorable 
night in the history of our town. 
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Nothing in living memory to compare with it. We shall 
have civic luncheons to commemorate it. 411 hail the 
callipygian antisyzygy! We shall have felicitous idyls 
in the Scotsman. There will be OBEs in it for some, 
after tonight, never fear, to say nothing of Arts 
Gouncil grants. But meanwhile, with the streets 
unpeopled, it is a good moment for Dominic and Victor 
to emerge. The trouserless Victor, and not the sharp- 
eyed Dominic, is first to venture out. He can tell at 

a glance that the accusers have departed. He motions 
to Dominic, The cautious Dominic, crouched low, pokes 
out his head, peers anxiously to left and right, and 
finally comes crawling out on hands and knees. Victor 
ass him to the vertical, dusts him down and helps 
him ‘get his polaroids securely in place. They face each 
other in the broad light of day. They have the look of 
two ome who unquestionably belong together. It is a 
rather sad and inexorable, if not altogether uninvited, 
doome The two men move sedately down Albion Street. 

qT are quite resigned! The streets are theirs. ) “rs, 


FORM 


Mr aes was & heavy-set, sallow and stern-faced man * 


who had turned from eatching law-breakers to the more 
lucrative business of defending them. Not that money 
had been the sole consideratfon "when ge changed sides. 
Mr Belgamay had a genuine liking fer crooks. He held 


onl 


them in very high esteem and especially the ones prone 

to acts of outrageous violence. In the circummbience, - 
of villainy Mr Belgamay found elation. Thg underworld 

was his element. Its code was his code. He had a kind 

of Neanderthal taciturnity which endeared him ey his 
clients. His happiest moments were when they confided 


—— 


in him as one of their own. Ani there was no lack of q 


such moments, His sumptuous chambers, with a luxuriance 
of cerpet and elegant furnishings, was proof of his q 
appeak to the criminal classes. . 
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Mr Belgamay's affinity with the lawless, however, did 
not extend to people like Victor, who was sitting 
opposite him at that very moment, and whose rather 
squashed up physique, nervously twitching lips, furtive 
eyes and depraved smirk, which seemed to flit across 
his absurd countenance at odd moments, apropos of 
nothing in particular, Mr Belgamy observed with no 
small distaste. 


Mr Belgamay was uneasy. As he perused the details of 
Victor's dirty actions, feelings of virtuous indignation, 
hoarded-up, uncalled-for in the general run of things, 
flooded through him. 


This was no criminal: this was a pathetic, feeble, 
degenerate freak, unworthy even of the knowing quip and 
merry (though admittedly fairly questionable) badinage 
which he would, on occasion, engage in with a client, 


especially when, as in Victor's case, the chances of an 
acquittal were mnifestly hopeless. Certainly nothing of 
that kind was appropriate in the circumstances. With 
weeklings like Victor one ought never to conceal one's 
contempt. ne should be vigorous and blunt and ~ what 
made it all worth while - not a little unscrupulous. It 
enabled one to accept the brief with a good conscience. 


Mr Belgamay leafed through the 39 previous convictions 

appended to the citation on the desk before him. An 

unsavoury catalogue, to be sure, but for ail its inordinate 
length, there was an insufficiency about it, a disheart~ 

ening thinness, a bloodless quality which sparked no fires 

in Mr Belgamay. No scantlings of anything Mr Belgamay could bj 
thrill to: no GBH, no armed hold-ups, no assault with a P 
deadly weapon, no extortion with menaces, no burglary, no 
arson, no rape, not even a mugging - nothing, in fact, that ¢ 
might have drawn from the lawyer even a moiety of respect 

for poor Victor. 
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Mr Belgamy shook his head doubtfully, "I'L tell you," 
he said, looking up and drumming on the citation with 
his middle finger, "this looks bad, very, very bad 
indeed." He puffed out his lips and noisily exhaled a 
long draught of air. "There is so much of it, you see," 
He cleared his throat gruffly and the flesh on his face 
shook. "We'll do what we can, of course. We'll try to 
work something out. Still it might be as well if you 
faced one fact here and now. I won't deceive you, it 
might well be - " He pushed the citation some little 
way towards Victor, but not quite at him, and settled 
back comfortably in the plush leather chair, " - it 
might well be jail, you know that? You could go to 
prison." 


That was the way to proceed with such people. These 
timid little beasts were sent to be fleeced, The very 
mention of prison gave them palpitations: the thought 
of the grisly revenge other prisoners would exact. Mr 
Belgamay could more or less name his price. © 


Mr Belgamy, swivelling gently from side to side in his 
comfortable chair, eyed Victor narrowly. "Can you find 
three hundred pounds?" he said. 


& telephone rang before Victor could mke any reply. 

Mr Belgamay took up the receiver, and there was a sudden 
softening of demeanour. & smile oozed out onto the 
lawyer's face. It was a woman, and personal, and Mr 
Belgamay swivelled right round as he took the call, 
leaving Victor with only the back of that plush leather 
chair to mke faces at. 


Victor held on till it dawned on him that it was easier 

to go than to wait. He picked up the citation and tip- f 
toed out of the room. He passed the waiting-room where 

two youths were scribbling messages on the walls. At the 
reception desk the girl, who was engrossed in the evening 
paper, did not look up. t 


